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Self-adaptation is not self-annihila- 





Adaptation 


tion, 
an Original Power. 


The wise adapting of our- 


selves to others, and the suiting of 


ourselves to circumstances, is an exercise of original 
power, not a servile imitating or paralysis of self. 
Says Phillips Brooks, “ Only he who lives a life of his 
own can help the lives of other men.” 


on 


Every practical success is based 
a the upon an ideal. He who has won 
st. 

success has been more or less domi- 

hated by an ideal, even though he has often been in 
a degree unconscious of it. No real, hard, material 
Progyess was ever made without ideals. Rothe says, 
“There is no more absolute idealist, according tg the 
current acceptation of the word, than the Lord Jesus, 
and yet no one else ever achieved such vast results in 
history as he.” The man who is unpractical is usually 
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the man who is always discussing, and never finding a 
conclusion or a conviction. He needs a defined ideal. 


a 


Times change. Woman is woman 
Woman's Placein s+i]], as in primitive days, but 
the Family. : . “ 

woman’s position is not precisely the 

same as it was when man knew less and claimed more. 
Woman has, however, always been ready to concede 
& certain measure of authority to man, if he would be 
willing to let her have her own way. The survival 
of some ancient primitive customs in border-lands of 
civilization, with variations marking the progress of 


ideas, is suggestive of this-tendency in the world’s* 


history. Ralston says that in Russia “after a mar- 
riage the bride is obliged to take her husband’s boots 
off; but, having done so, she hits him over the head 
with one of his boots, by way of a protest against the 
idea of inferiority implied in the function which she 
has just fulfilled.” 


Peace of mind comes, not from look- 
ing into our heart, but from looking 
up at our Saviour. Not what we are, but what he is, 
gives comfort. Self-examination has no result except 
in the direction of despair. It is of practical value 
only when we are inclined to have confidence in our- 
selves. If we think that there is some good in us, 
enough of good to make us pleasing in God’s sight, it 
may be well for us to turn our eyes within long 
enough to be cured of that error ; 
is enough for that. 


How to Pind Peace. 


and one good look 
But if we despair of ourselves, an 
upward look at the Saviour of sinners ought to satisfy 
us thet we cannot be so great a sinner as he is great 
a Saviour. Thus it is that peace comes into our 
storm-tossed hearts. 

“When Christ across the tempest of our will 
Walketh in grandeur, saying, ‘Peace! be still!’ 
Then shall the surging cares within us cease, 

And we find peace ;— 
Yet not a peace self-satisfied, secure, 
But earnest, watchful, patient to endure ;— 
Not the ‘I thank thee’ of the Pharisee, 
But that of ‘God be merciful to me!’” 


oe 


The finite and the temporal are but 
portions of, and not things apart 
from, the infinite and the eternal. 
There is always a beginning back of any beginning 
within our own scope of knowledge. Each one must 
consent to start somewhere without being discon- 


Putting the Foot 
Down Somewhere. 


_ certed because there is something unknown yet be- 


yond the reach of his ken. The physician is right in 
accounting for certain ills on the ground of “ impaired 
vitality ” of the affected parts. He may not know just 
what impaired vitality is, but if he chooses to take 
that as his starting-point, he is $0 far richt—if he is 
right. Says Professor James: “ Motion is assumed 
by mechanical science to exist independently of the 
mind, in spite of the difficulties involved in the as- 
sumption... . . So chemistry uncritically adopts ali the 
data of physics, and physiology adopts those of chem- 
istry.” One needs not to doubt his memory because 
of a dispute over the question whether there is such a 
thing as a faculty of memory. One who loves, does 
nyt need to understand the nerve pfogesses involved in 
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loving. ‘To a child of God it is enough to know that 
God is, without demanding a prior knowledge of how 
God came to be, or how mortals ever know anything. 
The old question of the priority of the hen or the egg 
need not interfere with our faith in the existence both 
of hens and eggs. We must be satisfied to put the 
foot down somewhere ; for, no matter where we do 
start, there will always be the infinite behind us as 
well as ahead of us. 


to 


Self-Reliance in Reading. 


HE distinction of being well read always appeals 

to us, It is the most available and, democratic 

road to culture. You can almost always make a man 

feel abashed when you ask him about one book after 

another, and he has to admit that he has not read 

them. But we find, now and then, a reader who 

owns up, without a shadow of mortification, to not 

having read. the books we pride ourselves on most, 

and who still leaves us with the feeling that he is 
better read than we, for all our pains. 

There is a world of timid readers who need a word 
said to help them; and that word is that bravery 
and self-reliance, and not quantity or fashion, is what 
gains us culture out of reading. There is a popular 
gluttony of reading nowadays which can never make 
people well read. Books were made for men, and’ 
not men for books. The author exists for the reader, 
and not the reader for the author. To have finished 
a list of the “ hundred best books” may leave us for- 
mally accomplished, and able to talk about books a 
little, which, with some, is the only object of reading, 
But even this will make one feel that he may have 
missed the secret, iu the presence of some one who 
has not read half of them. One ought to have read 
several hundred books before he can know the hun- 
dred best ones, and you may read another man’s list, 
but you will not know his reasons for making it. It 
is somewhat pitiful to see so fhany good minds en- 
slaved, not daring to read anything not recom- 
mended, and not daring to admit their lack of enjoy- 
ment in what is. For their encourage.nent, however, 
let it be said that probably every reader began in 
their way, and that they too may come out into 
greater liberty and delight in reading. 

In the first place, it is well to be honest. If wedo 
not enjoy Browning, it is better to say so, not petu- 
lanily, nor so as to turn on the critics and ‘accuse 
them of having tried to deceive us, but simply so as 
to make record of the fact that up to date we do not 
enjoy him, and with no threat that we never will. If 
one prefers Scott’s poetry to Tennyson’s, no matter if 
the taste is out of date, let him confess it. It is no 
dishonor to Tennyson or to him, but something he 
owes to both himself and Tennyson. Be brave even 
up to Shakespeare, and, if you never saw the point in 
him, be sure you never will have a chance to until 
you have confessed to yourself that you have not. It 
will clear the ground, and you ean try it’ again. 
Most of the great readers have probably had to read 
twice,—once because they thought they ought to, and 
once because they wanted to. We never get a 
chance for a new hold on an author so long as we 
pretend to enjoy him when we do not. No one can 
help you on, since you appear to appreciate already ; 
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but the reader who admits his inability gives an in- 
centive to more accomplished readers to help him. 

As one goes on, getting familiar with books and 
bookmen, he begins to realize that it is not a mortal 
sin to express one’s self freely about books. When 
80 accomplished a critic as Andrew’ Lang comes out 
and states that he enjoys Rider Haggard, he doubt- 
less helps good many people to be honest who never 
intended to be. If you do not like an author, be en- 
couraged by the fact that there are more eminent 
persons than yourself who do not like him ; but have 
your own reasons for the dislike, and not theirs, and 
do not forget to respect the reasons of those who do 
like him, nor think them all affectations. If the ro- 
mantic school in literature is more to your liking 
than the classical school, be brave to say so, but 
brave also to hope that some day you may come to 
understand something of the secret in the classical 
school, The literary appreciations of the critics were 
not always their appreciations; they had to grow to 
them, People who take time to get acquainted with 
you, and think it worth the time, do you more honor 
than people who believe in you just because some one 
else does. Authors, very likely, are more pleased with 
the slow reader than with the one who hurries through 
them just to keep up with the reviews. Probably a 
refreshing compliment to many a popular author has 
been the confession of some good reader that he had 
dared to leave him unread. 

Practicalfy, we have read no faster than we have 
enjoyed. Any other kind of reading is a literary 
“salvation by works.” Our literary likes and aver- 
gions must have our own respect. Whatever they 
are, we must honor them as far as they go, and not 
sit down in a discouraged way, and feel ourselves 
hopelessly unappreciative. sOur own likings must be 
thoroughly liked, and not keep us trembling on the 
edge of deserting them because no one else likes them. 
To be really delighted, and not just to think we are, 
is the mark of advance in getting to be well read, 

The great result of reading is that one comes to get 
atmospheres and flavors rather than facts, and to feel 

a fine taste here and there, rather than to accomplish 
a large amount of reading. With this feeling the 
ambitious reader may come at last to regard a whole 
library of unread classics with composure instead of 
discouragement. It sends us again to the things we 
have failed to enjoy before, with the hope of a new 
set of delightful sensations. 

He is the best reader who makes books help him 
to think, instead of making them give him thoughts. 
The proper work of books is to stimulate, rather than 
to store the mind. Bushnell could not read much, 
and probably never became well read in the popular 
sense; for, as he said, if a book interested him, it 
mate him think so much that he had to put the book 
away and watch his own thoughts; and, if it did not 
make him think, he could not read it at all. Tobe 
barred out from books in such a delightful way as 
that, is better than to be infinitely well read in the 
storage way. To know when to drop a book, is one 
of the gifts of an artistic reader. Then, too, one must 
dare to read a few books over and over, and not fret 
for fear he is falling behind in the great rush of the 
“new book” world. The world will not soon outstrip 
its best, and such a reader will. be in at the finish, let 
him go ever so appreciatively slow. One must not 
be in a feverish haste to accomplish a great amount 
of reading, but should submit gracefully to the 
“vacant mood” when it comes, and remember that 
Wordsworth had it also, and that he glorified it. 

It seems, too, as if, to be a reader of the best kind, 
one ought to do a little writing of one’s own. Men 
write, not because they are authors, but because they 
are men. Literature is not to make us more elegant, 
but to make us more human ; to bring us face to face 
with all the beauties and sorrows of our life ; ‘to, help 
us know the world better, rather than to help us 
know books better. So long as we reject our own 
thoughts as of no value, the book we read cannot be 
well read. A quotation-bouk is « poor liteless thing, 
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be it made up of the best, compared with a man’s 
own note-book,—the record of his own thoughts. 
An author’s thought will get saved without our quo- 
tation-books, but our own thoughts no one can save 
but ourselves. One need not feel bound to publish 
what he writes, unless it overflows naturally into publi- 
cation. The power of the best books is, that they could 
not help getting written; and the thing that makes 
a book dead and bookish is, that a man preferred 
being an author to being an overflowing man. Ser- 
mons are poor and unimpressive oftentimes because 
we are forced to suspect that there was no reserve 
fund sof thoughts behind them, and they leave us 
poor because we feel that they impoverished the 
preacher by ‘using up his last thought. 

Critics have discouraged many readers with their 
fine points and cryptic beauties which seem far-fetched 
to the wayfaring reader. We have learned not to be 
afraid of them, and that their true calling is to help 
people to understand the beauties in literature, rather 
than to twit them with the fact that they do not un- 
derstand them. It is to be desired that critics would 
be more helpful, like the kindly Charles Lamb, who 
was always trying to make a smoother way from the 
writer to the reader. Criticism is to be used, and not 
to use us. At times it is better not to touch it until 
we have read what it criticises. But when one comes 
at an author like Dante, whose sense we, uninstructed, 


“are pretty sure to miss, read the critic first, and be 


grateful to liim: He. should not be adored, but he 
will be regarded thankfully when rightly used. If our 
critic cannot help us with our author, let us look about 
for one who can. 

There are thousands of people who all their lives 
have dreamed of reading some day, and the dreams 
are ebbing away as the incessant cares of life dawn 
on us and seem imperative.. Many a soul has given 
up the hope, saying that he cannot get time. The 
best readers probably have felt the same. Nobody 
with ordinary cares ever will get time to read; he 
must take it. And for the encouragement of the one 
who looks at the great authors and feels so small, let 
us say that the author has, no such feeling of supe- 
riority to you as you imagine, that he is waiting for 
you and appealing to you to take his message, as 
much as you are to him to give it. And perhaps he 
has a divine feeling of, more interest in the one who 
cannot quite come up to him, but is trying to, than in 
the ninety and nine well-read ones who need no seeking 
after. And he does not want us bound to him by any 
slavery of attention or premature admiration, but 
would like to sit and talk with us a little now and 
then, and put himself at our service, if he can. To 
be well read, we must keep self-respect and self- 
reliance in our reading. 


(OPEN LEPIERS 


RS me 
Ifa contribution or an editorial in The 
Sunday School Times quickens its 
readers in the line of Christian living 
and Christian working, it accomplishes the best service 
for which it is designed, and its writer has reason to be 
grateful to God, who prompted it. There is comfort and 
stimulus, therefore, in such a testimony as the following, 
from a clergyman in the South : 


Helped to 
Pray for Others. 


My conscience will give me no rest until I thank you for your 
editorial in the issue of September 29, on “The Sin of Not 
Praying for Others.” I stood convicted of the sin, laid the 
paper down, and got on my knets and prayed for some whom I 
have neglected ; and I determined, by God’s help, to pray more 
for others. And then, though Sunday’s sermons were already 
prepared, I could not resist the impulse to make a sermon on 
this subject for to-morrow. The sermon is made. My Sunday- 
school workers all take the paper. I shall preach the sermon, 
and call their attention to the article in your paper. Many 
times your editorials have helped me, and I’ve felt like telling 
you, but I put it off, and didn’t. 


It should be understood, of course, that not one editor 
alone writes all of the editorials in The Sunday School 
Times, but all whoShare in that work will be encouraged 
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by such a testimony as this.. And perhaps.others may 
be renewedly quickened in a desire to improve aright the 
suggestions as to prayer for others which moved this 
pastor to be of such service to his people, and to do so 
much more than before in his personal sphere. 


It would be a discouraging state of 

Mrs. Mahaffy affairs if every article published j, 
on Coronology 284 ‘The Sunday School Times met with 
the approval of all its readers. There 

would be no us¢ in keeping up a paper that had reached 
that low plane. But as yet there are no signs of such a 
hopeless condition, Every week proves that sothebody 
has been stirred from his or her sloth by a new idea, or 
has been grieved by an apparent failyre to recognize the 
valueof his or her pet opinion, or petantipathy. Just now 


* it is Mrs. Frances Mahaffy, whose article on “ Books and 


Primitive Writing ” is a center of criticism and comment. 
An irate Pennsylvania reader writes excitedly : 


I am shocked at some statements of time by Frances Mahaffy, 
in your issue of September 2% in her article on “ Books and 
Primitive Writing.” She speaks of “efforts of the human 
mind for certainly more than eight thoysand years,” and in 
the same column occur the words “who died probably five 
thousand years before the birth of Christ.’’? Permit me to 
ask, Why are these statements admitted to your columns with- 
out comment? Are they not subversive of established ideas of 
the world’s chronology, and of that of the Bible? For many 
years I have been accustomed to commend your paper to my 
friends, but it will not require many articles like the one in 
question to change my attitude towards you. Will you please 
explain ? 

Is there anything in the Bible text that forbids the 
supposition that man was created ten thousand years 
before the Christian era? Is there any approximate 
agreement among the more strict interpreters of the 
letter of the Bible text as to “the world’s chronology, 
and of that of the Bible”? If so, the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times is not aware of the fact. Later 
researches in the East would seem to indicate about 
4000 B.C. as the date of the first building on the plains 
of Chaldea after the Deluge. But prior to that all is in 
doubt. The Bible text throws no light on it, and scien- 
tists are as much at variance in the matter as Bible stu- 
dents. It is evident that Mre. Mahaffy ascribes a much 
earlier date to the origin of Egyptian history than many 
an Egyptologist would assent to, and that she accepts 
the relics of a “ stone age” in France as indicative of a 
far greater antiquity than the foremost scientists would 
claim that they prove. But there is no test of “ ortho- 
doxy ” by which Mrs. Mahaffy can be forbidden to inti- 
mate that she disagrees with many a scientistand Egypt- 
ologist as to the age of man; and, as “ chronology ” is not 
the main point of her article, she is permitted to say her 
say on that vague and unessential subject. 

It is not only on chronology, however, that Mrs. Ma- 
haffy’s statements are called in question, A correspond- 
eut in British Columbia joins issue with her as to the 
existence of a Chinese alphabet. He says: 


Please ask Mrs. Frances Mahaffy to give one of her readers 
some more information about the “Chinese alphabet” that 
“has seven thousand signs, and takes twenty-five years to 
learn.” I have been learning one of the languages of China 
for about thirteen years, but have not yet found out that there 
is any alphabet at all in Chinese, though I have read that some 
persons spoke. 6f the two hundred and fourteen radicals as if 
they were an alphabet. Supposing the Chinese language had 
seven thousand signs, how does Mrs. Mahaffy make out that it 
takes twenty-five years to learn it? I am not sure, but I am 
inclined to think that there are more incorrect things said 
and written about China and the Chinese than about any other 
country or people. 


There is a good deal of force in the suggestion that 
there are, perhaps, “more incorrect things said ané 
written about China and. the Chinese than about any 
other country or people.” Popular English and Ameri- 
can ideas about the Cninese are probably as far from the 
truth as are popular Chinese ideas about the English 
and the Americans; The Chinese language is quite by 
itself among the languages of the world. It consists of 
ideographic signs, based originally, to some extent, 00 
hieroglyphs, which are composed of—generally—tw° 
parts, a radical anda primitive. To speak of the existence 
of a “ Chinese alphabet,” or any substitute for one, is, # 
least, liable to be misleading. The extraordinary difi- 
culty in learning the language arises chiefly from the 
fact that, in the case of every word, one has to learn 32 
arbitrary sign, and remember an arbitrary sound; this 
same sound, moreover, being often fitted to many ¢ 
tirely distinct characters. But Mrs, Mabaffy’s article 
was intended as a popular sketch of books and primitive 
writing, without making any claim to technical accuracy 
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ry jn every matter touched. It has already had the effect 
e of arousing interest in several lines of fact and thought, 
is and so has been of substantial service to the readers of 
80 The Sunday School Times. Other such articles are to 
be desired. 
of 
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ody The Bee and the Blossoms. 
‘aa By John B. Tabb. 
10W HY stand ye idle, blossoms bright, 
and The livelong summer day ? 
ent * Alas! we labor all the night 
For what thou takest away !” 
affy, Ellicott City, Md, 
and AD 
iman 
Ae The Sending of the Apostles. 
vbs By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 
as of HE calling of the apostles is felt on all hands to 
pa have been a most important step in the develop- 
© nd ment of Christ’s work. The perfect Son calls upon the 
please imperfect sons to become responsible coworkers with 
himself, and thus indicates the external means by which 
1s the his own work will be continued even after his with- 
drawal from their visible company. He himself empha- 
ee sizes the closeness and importance of this new relation- 
e the ship in many ways, as in the declaration, ‘‘ He that 
ae receiveth you receiveth me.” And he bestows upon 
¢ The them power over the enemies of the new order of human 
+ cher life he called the kingdom of God, both the personal 
TR enemies—demons and Satan—and the impersonal — 
lains disease and suffering. 4 
ts in One of the ways he takes to overcome their imperfec- 
mm tion in doing a work, which called for perfection in the 
A sty. workers, was in his grouping of the apostles. Our im- 
h perfection very commonly is of the nature of halfness, 
oy ; We see one side of a truth, and not the other. We feel 
en) the greatness of some quality so strongly that we de- 
rr. preciate some other quality which seems opposed to it, 
° ta but is really complementary. Our Lord seems ~ have 
a acted with careful reference to this in sending out his 
m we apostles two by two, in the order indicated in Matthew 
10 : 2-4, 
i. 1. Simon Peter is the béld, impetuous apostle, who 
acts on the spur of the moment, seizes the occasion as it 
yay her flies, and cares not for prejudices and habits (Luke 5 : 8; 
i. Me. 9:33; Matt. 14:28; 16: 16; Mark 8: 82; 14:70; 
‘ d- John 21: 17). His brother Andrew, the apostle in- 
«ai stinctively chosen by the Scotch as their national 
s to the patron, is far-seeing, cautious, careful, full of the sense 
of difficulty and the inadéquacy of the means at hand 
readers (John 6: 9; Mark 9: 28; John 16: 22). So they 
ot” that are paired off, that the rash, radical temper of the one 
Protos may balance the cautious conservative disposition of the 
nat there other. ' 
hat come 2. James and John, though brothers, must have dif- 
als as if fered greatly in age. James dies the first of the apostles, 
uage had under the sword of Herod. He is James the Great, to 
ut that it distinguish him from the other apostle James, as the 
but I am elder of the two, although James the Less (or Junior) 
ngs said was a full-grown man. John, on the other hand, 
any other although a man in the eye of Jewish law, must have 
been very young, what we would call a lad. Hence 
jon that the saying that he was to remain on earth till the Lord 
aid and came. He did outlive Jesus by nearly seventy years, 
bout any dying the last of the Twelve. So the Master paired 
1 Ameri them off,—youth and age together, the fervency of the 
from the one complementing the sérenity of the other: 
English “ He loves when youth and age are met, 
quite by Fervent old age and youth serene, 
nsists of Their high and low in concord set = 
xtent, on For sacred song, joy’s golden meaf.”’ 
ully—tw° 3. Philip is the slow-witted apostle, who can only say 
reap “Come and see” to Nathanael’s objections, who makes 
_ po astupid answer when asked how the multitudes are to 
sary di 2 be fed, and does not know what to do when the Greeks 
from ¢ , Vish to see Jesus. His Lord’s sense of his slowness 
leern ‘ comes out strongly in John 14: 9. Nathanael Bar- 
and; ¢ ' tholomew is as quick-witted as the other is slow, flashes 
merry ® : —as such people do—into smart superficial objections 
rs hageo when told of the Messiah from Nazareth, but is as 
ae quickly satisfied when he sees in Jesus a supernatural 





knowledge and a divine insight. Sothe Lord sent them 
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out together; for the slow wit may help the quick, and 
the quick the slow. He needs both. 

4. Thomas is the doubting, skeptical intellect, which 
will not move an inch beyond what the evidence war- 
rants, He even flatly contradicts Christ, when he can- 
ndt see the truth of what he says (John 14: 4, 5). 
Matthew is one of the heroes of faith, ready for its ven- 
tures, standing the supreme test of abandoning his sub- 
stance at Christ’s word. Jesus seemed to feel that he 
had a use for both kinds of men, while his church is 
sometimes of another mind. He sends them out to- 
gether. 

5. James, whom I regard as the author of the Epistle, 
is the most practical of men. His rebukes are for the 
wordy professions, loose tongues, do-nothing faith of the, 
churches. Judas, not Iscariot, also called Lebbeus or 
Thaddeus, is the man of dotvtrine, who asks Christ for a 
definition (John 14 : 22), and writes an Epistle against 
false teachers, with the text, ‘‘ Hold fast the faith.” The 
Master did not want these two things separated, so he 
sent them out together. 

6. Simon the Zealot, or Cananean, shows by his pre- 
vious history that he is a man of zeal and enthusiasm. 

Independence at any cost!” was the motto of the party 
he had belonged to. Now it would be, “ All things but 
loss for the excellency of. the knowledge of Christ.” 
Judas Iscariot was a minimum Christian simply, drawn 
to Christ by some elements in his character, but quite 
unable to see that Christ was worth that two hundred 
pence. He alone counts in the gospel history,—counts 
the two hundred pence and the forty pieces. The rest 
give without counting. For here are not two tempers of 
mind, which both belong to the kingdom, but one which 
is essential to it and the other alien... “‘ He went out from 
us because he was not of us,” Peter truly said of Judas, 
The Christianity which minimizes, and has no zeal, is 
worth nothing. 

So the Master made one whole man out of two half- 
men. And so his chugch should go forth, two by two, 
each with the one most unlike himself, and therefore best 
able to help him. The sect spirit bids them separate on 
the ground of these innocent differences of temper and 
disposition. Christ bids them unite the closer through 
such differences, When we heed him, and become 
“rooted and grounded in love,” then shall we “ be strong 
to apprehend with all the saints what is the breadth and 
length and height and depth, and to know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge.” 

Philadelphia. 
o> 


A West-African Missionary Prince. 
By the Rev. James Johnston. 


MPRESSIONS of a very interesting character were 
made-upon the representatives attending the confer- 
ence of British Methodism in Birmingham, last July, by 
the engaging personality of Prince Ademuyiwa, or, to give 
his full designation, Otonba Mojo, of Jebu Remo, an ‘in- 
dependent native state in the district of Lagos, West 
Africa. His remarkable career of Christian activity, 
even in outline, forms an inspiring study, which, in cer- 
tain aspects, offers a parallel to that of the late Bishop 
Crowther. Apart from his visit as a delegate to Eng- 
land, he also came to see the great country to which he 
owed so much, to make friendship with some of the 
good, noble men and women, his Christian benefactors, 
and, farther, to learn what was possible of the secret 
of England’s civilization, for the benefit of himself, his 
race and native land. The spirit of gratitude which 
permeated an address marked by a vigorous train of 
thought, and clothed in excellent English, gave an un- 
mistakable charm to a forcible missionary deliverance 
from this royal representative. ° 
The uncle of Ademuyiwa, who is King Akarigbo, of 
Jebu Remo, rules a country lying north of Lagos, through 
which much of the trade passes between Lagos and the 
nations northward, including the Egbas, the Wadans, the 
Tlorins, and the entire area of the Yomba region. Jebu 
Remo was the land of Ademuyiwa’s father’s nativity as 
a prince, and at the present time it enjoys indepen- 
dence, with the advantage of the presence, support, and 
advice of a British resident, whom the king and chiefs 
invited at the suggestion of Ademuyiwa. The neighbor- 
ing Jebu kingdom, known as Jebu Oka, was made sub- 
ject to Her Majesty’s government in May, 1892. Every 
assurance has been conyeyed to the king of Jebu Remo 
by the governor of Lagos “‘that annexation is not the 
policy of Her Majesty’s government, so long as the king 
and chiefs allow free trade, extension of Christianity, 


and do not impede civilization.” Prince Ademuyiwa 
states that in the event of his uncle’s death he hopes to 
succeed him, and, in addition, through descent on his 
mother’s side, he is one of the royal family from whom 
the next king of Ilessa (which is near Wadan) will be 
chosen. Occupying the throne of Jebu Remo,—a rich 
and populous country, containing 1,460 towns and vil- 
lages,—Ademuyiwa will be the first Christian king in 
Weat Africa. Of these possible heirships Ademuyiwa 
says: “It is my ambition and my prayer that I may be 
able to govern them in such ways as will be for their 
benefit.” Judged by his own “ record,” this aceomplish- 
ment is not improbable. 

Concerning the early years of Ademuyiwa, we learn 
that he was born in 1852 of heathen parents. His 
father, at no time a slave, was a Babalawo, or a great 
high-priest of Saint Ifa,—a fetish religion, an office 
identical to that held by the Druids among the ancient 
Britons. On June 16, 1868, the father, who zealously 
trained his son in the heathen faith, passed away just on 
the eve of being made king of Jebu Remo. Ademuyi- 
wa’s mother appears to have been an estimable person, 
To her he alludes in affectionate terms. A priestess of 
Saint Osun, she belonged to another family, and had the 
misfortune of being captured in ker own land of. Ilessa, 
This noble woman, a princess, sold into slavery, redeemed 
herself before she became the wife of Ademuyiwa’s 
father; and, consequently, he was a free-born child. 
“My lovely and dearest mother died,” he remarks, ‘on 
February 16, 1867, and I was left in the world to sing the 
orphan’s song.” So late as the date of his mother’s 
death, he had: been a worshiper of idols, 

In the March of 1867, Ademuyiwa was adopted as a 
son by a worthy native Christian named Alade, of the 
same nation as his mother, through whose kindness he 
obtained a sound elementary education.. This venerated 
man was a “leader,” local preacher, trustee, etc. His 
daughters are prominent ladies in Lagos society at the 
present day, and his only son a member of the English 
bar. A year later, Ademuyiwa joined the Christian 
Church by baptism at the hands of the official European 
missionary, the Rev. J. Grimmer, a heroic witness, who 
suffered much persecution on the occasion of the out- 
break against the missionaries in 1867, in Abeokuta, at 
Wesley Chapel, Ogbomosho, Lagos. His conversion he 
attributes to Alade and the Revs. Jos. Milne and John 
Milum, but, most of all, to the Rev. J. B. Thomas, a 
native minister of many years’ standing, and now the 
superintendent of the Lagos circuit. Rapidly in succes- 
sion Ademuyiwa became, in 1872, a local preacher, 
Sunday-school teacher, and juvenile speaker. A year 
afterward, he left Lagos to visit the far-famed and mys- 
terious waters of the Niger, and was absent about twelve 
months from home. At-the age of twenty-three years, 
in 1875, he commenced, and has continued on his own 
footing in Lagos, what has been.a prosperous business 
career as a merchant, trading under the name of J. P. 
Haastrupp & Son. The same year also he was married 
to his present wife, a devoted Christian woman. His 
diligence in business has not in any wise prevented his 
service for God as a promoter of missions to his heathen 
countrymen, or counselor in the state affairs of Jebu 
Remo. What he has effected as a native pioneer“evan- 
gelist merits every encomium. Made a leader of his 
class in 1881, two years later the leader of four classes 
which he had personally founded, and, subsequently, 
treasurer of the school board, also trustee and member 
of several church committees. An earnest advocate of 
education, Ademuyiwa has observed, “ I would encour- 
age it, believing, as I do, that the enlightenment of chil- 
dren’s minds when they are-young is the only way to 
root out superstition and crime, and to train up men and 
women who will do their duty to themselves and one 
another. It is by education alone, and the spread of in- 
telligence, which means common sense, that you can put 
an end to polygamy and domestic slavery and tribal 
feud, and all the other evil effects of ignorance that pre- 
vail in Africa.” He fervently maintains*that the black 
men have the same feelings, hopes, and aspirations, in 
latent degree, as their white brethren. 

Mission-work proper has had a strenuous vanguard in 
Ademuyiwa. He may claim to be associated in Jebu 
Remo with the newest mission in the world, of which he 
was the inaugurator. In 1892, he opened at Jebu Remo, 
at his own cost, churches and schools, which he trans- 
ferred in 1893, with about a hundred scholars, to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Society, the church of his choice, 
where to-day there are three European missionaries and 
five native workers employed. Of the mission to the 
Kroo men on the coast, he is likewise the founder ay? 
svle supporter. Many hearers in Jebu Remo haye 





been baptized, and souls are daily being won for Obrist. 
The gracious influences of the Gospel are visibly reeey 
nized throughout Jebu Remo territory. Heathen rites 
and tribes are vanishing, and “right” rather than 
“might,” winning ascendency. Disputes are frequently 
settled in an amicable manner, and marriage, as a Chris- 
tian ordinance, is established. If human sacrifices have 
Been practiced formerly, they are now unknown. Even 
the custom of domestic slavery is doomed, and dying 
daily. Slaves may leave their masters with impunity, 
and any one found dealing in slaves is punished. Hap- 
pily, these poor creatures have a better lotin Jebu Remo 
than in other parts of the Dark Continent. They have 
days to work for themselves, are even made heirs of their 
masters, and not infrequently they have been made chiefs 
of the realm. 

To the miasionaries who have labored in West Africa, 
Prince Ademuyiwa pays eloquent tribute, eulogizing the 
patience, intrepidity, and consecration of Freeman, 
Martins, Sharpe, West, Gardner, Champness, and others, 
many of whom are of blessed memory, whose lives will 
be guides for generations to come. By the toils of these 
sowers, harvests are showing themselves on the horizon 
which justify the generosity of the churches at home in 
advancing missionary operations to meet “the purpose 
of the skies,” 

Gratefully recognizing the bright features which mark 
the course cf Christianizing and civilizing efforts in and 
around Jebu Remo, Prince Ademufiwa, true Christian 
patriot, and 

“A sterling nobleman 
Who lives the truth he knows, 
Who dreads the slavery of sin, 
And fears no other foes,” 


makes a solemn appeal to the Christian Church ‘respect- 


ing the liquor traffic in Western Africa. Himself a total 
abstainer from birth, and a non-smoker, he cites the en- 
treaties of the king and chiefs of Jebu Remo to the 
British to levy a duty on rum and gin, in order to dimin- 
ish an appalling evil by which their country is practi- 
cally ruined. No less than Tawhiao, the late Maori 
king, a resolute opponent of “strong waters,” Ade- 
muyiwa pleads for its extermination in Africa. “ This 
cursed stuff, rum,” he declares, “ is ruining our land.” 
Truly, Prince Ademuyiwa is a fulfilment in part of the 
ancient prophecy, “ The Gentiles shall come to thy light, 
and kings to the brightness of thy rising,” and as one 
rejoicing in the numbers of his countrymen saved yet 
pleading for the precious souls of perishing thousands, 
who, in God's own good time, may be restored from the 
darkness of pagan life. 
Darwen, Lancashire, England. 
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St. John’s Portrait of the Christ. 
By the Rev. T. Calvin McClelland, Ph.D. 


T IS all his own. 
something in it which makes it to differ more from 
the portraits of St. Matthew and St. Mark and St, Luke, 


There is a uniqueness about it, a 


than these do from one another. It may take a critical 
student of the life of Christ, when he hears a parable 
spoken or a passage read, to place it with the first, the 
second, or the third Gospel; but even the most casual 
reader of these books cannot fail to recognize a chapter 
from the story of the “ beloved disciple.” 

Between the pictures of Christ given us by the synop- 
tists and St. John, there seems to be the difference be- 
tween photographs and a painting. Of course, we 
cannot exaggerate or misinterpret this contrast. And 
yet have we never felt, as we studied the pictures in 
the sacred gallery, that there is that in the fourth 
picture which is in the painting from a master hand, 
while in comparison the other likenesses appear as pho- 
tographs, remarkable in their clearness, development, 
and tone, but just lacking in that subtle something 
which makes she colored canvas so much more like our 
loved friend ? 

We feel, as we study St. John’s Christ; that the artist 
not only had the man in his studio, but that, while there, 
the divine in him revealed itself to John, and spoke with 
him “ face to face as a friend speaketh with a friend,” — 
spoke of all the aims, the ideals, and the yearnings of 
the Father’s soul. Else what mean these little touches ? 
“ For God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life,” ‘“ And this he said to 
prove him: for he himself knew what he would do.” 
“ But this spake he of the Spirit, which they that believe 

~bim should receive: for the Holy Ghost was not yet 
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given; because that Jesus was not yet glorified.” This 
is the only apostle who ventures explanation of the 
Saviour’s mind. .He has caught the soul of Jesus, and 
mixed it with the colors on his palette. ‘‘ We beheld 
his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.” 
In those Jong hours of intimate communion which must 
have preceded and made possible the positions of in- 
tense affection which they assumed in that upper cham- 
ber and on Calvary, John caught that’ which enabled 
him not only to make the likeness of the Saviour, but to 
idealize and vivify his portrait. No less exact are the 
pictures of the other disciples, but more true to his “ ful- 
ness” is the work of St. John. 

It is not insignificant that the only defisitions of the 
Father which are given us in the New Testament are 
‘given us by him “ whom Jesus loved.” For St, John it 
is reserved to say “God is,” and these two words “ de- 
fine” him,—* spirit” and “love.” That disciple saw 
more than one apocalypse ; the other gospelers certainly 
show us the Father, but it is a partial glimpse we get 
in each presentation, while John, by the working of the 
Holy Spirit, has seen so much that he defines him for 
us. In every chapter of his Gospel these two thoughts 
are dominant: “ He is God,” “he is life.” They throb 
in every incident, they saturate the work. Every bit of 
parable, every miracle, every winsome situation, is only 
a variation of this great moti/,—“ he is God,” “ he is life.” 

It is this which makes John’s picture what it is. He 
sought not only to give us the man Christ Jesus; his 
work is not simply a likeness of the carpenter of Naza- 
reth;~he sought God, and while in holy reverence he 
made Christ the model in his humble studio, it was that 
he might fix the form, the lineaments, of the Father. 

“ These are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye may 
have life in his mame.” It was God in man he worked 
to portray,—a living God, a God of love. The “ life” 
gives body to the color. 

And before that portrait we sit entranced ; we feel he 
is close beside us,—so near that ‘we may “ handle” him. 
There are the nail-prints, and the place where the spear 
went in; and, best of all, the “life.” We cannot be 
“ faithless, but believing.” And “ we all, with face un- 
veiled, beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord; 
are transformed into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as from the Lord the Spirit.” 

And some have said that John did not make that por- 
trait! Can one’paint that picture by copy? 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Religious Habits. 
By the Rev. George H. Hubbard. 


ABIT is ease or skill acquired by frequent repe- 
tition. It is the power to do a thing growing out 
of the repeated doing of it, the momentum accumulated 
by continued movement in the same direction. It is a 
tiew power evolved from those God has given us by in- 
telligent use. It isasixth sense, a fourth element in 
complete manhood. Habit is a valuable servant, if it 
be a servant, but a tyrant if it be master. Other powers 
God has given us, this power we must gain for ourselves, 
The power of habit is everywhere manifest, and the 
value of habit rightly used is recognized by all. It.is 
a principle universally acknowledged in our social 
economy. Why is it that with advancing intelligence 
and civilization every department of labor is more rigidly 
defined and more minutely subdivided? Why is it that 
we revel in the making of specialists? Is it not because 
we know that the. man or the woman who does one 
thing day after day will acquire the utmost skill in doing 
it? Is it not because we wish to add to the natural 
powers with which every man is endowed the acquired 
power of habit? 

The man who makes watch-cases from morning till 
night, and year after year, ought to make better cases, 
and more of them, in a day, than any man could pos- 
sibly do who works sometimes on cases, and sometimes 
on wheels or pivots,.and sometimes on crystals. He 
who spends a lifetime making pin-heads ought to make 
them perfectly. This “one thing I do” is a source of 
untold power in any life and in any form of work. It is 
the secret of skill, of power, of highest development. 
The specialist in any department easily outstrips the 
Jack-at-all-trades, although he nity possess no more 
natural talent. Doing but one thing, his work becomes 
a habit; and habit is a multiplier of talent. 

Habit is also a ground of confidence. It is indis- 
pensable to business success. When we say of some 
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large establishment that “everything runs like clock. 
work,” there in no thought of mechanical or lifeless 
monotony, but rather of such intelligent regularity as 
reveals the truest thrift, and promises the largest suc. 
cess, Such an establishment wins publie confidencg 
and respect, We feel sure that with a fair chance it js 
bound to prosper. 

Now the value and power of habit are no less marked 
in spiritual things than in temporal. Says Dr. Bush. 
nell: “We need to keep fixed times, or appointed 
rounds of observance, as truly as to be in holy impulse; 
to have prescribed periods in duty, as truly as to have 
spirit of duty; to be in the drill of observance, as well 
as in the liberty of faith.” 

In other words, if we wish to make worthy attainment 
in the Christian life, and to use our spiritual gifts and 
opportunities to’ the best advantage, we must cultivate 
regular religious habits. We must follow seme fixed 
principle, instead of leaving everything in this sphere 
to feeling and caprice—or weather. He that observeth 
the wind shall not sow the seeds of the kingdom, and 
he that regardeth the clouds shal! not reap the rewards of 
exalied sainthood, Little wonder that those branches of 
the church that belittle regularity and magnify feeling 
and impulse do not prosper. They are fighting against 
one of the most deeply rooted laws of human nature. 
They are trying to maintain life and strength while they 
defy the first law of health. 

And the same is true of many individuals in ever; 
branch of the church and; outside the church. They 
aspire to the highest things, to noble character, to spir- 
itual growth, to saintly living; but their religion is a 
matter of moods and impulses: They have no habits of 
worship or service; for they imagine that habit is neces- 
sarily mechanical, or at least formal and cold; and 
they desire above all things to be sincere and hearty in 
their service. Then they wonder why their progress is 
so slow, or why they find themselves daily losing ground, 
and becoming less spiritual and fervent, instead of grow- 
ing in grace. . 

Would the same persons be surprised at the failure of 
their bodily health if they should abandon the regular 
meals to which they have been accustomed, and govern 
their eating only by convenience or caprice? Would 
they expect to develop extraordinary physical strength 
by irregular exercise, by straining their muscles to-day 
and doing nothing at all to-morrow? Would they look 
for success in business if they conducted it on the same 
principles? Would they expect a manufacturing estab- 
lishment or a mercantile house to prosper with such 
service as they give to the church? It is evident 
that they would not. Yet there is a growing tendency 
among Christians to-day to be irregular in service, and 
to discourage the cultivation of religious habits, If the 
religion of the Pilgrims was sometimes mechanical, the 
religion of their descendants is often accidental, and ex- 
tremely uncertain in character and value. 

Because the enlightened Christian of this nineteenth 
century knows that attendance upon the sanctuary is no 
sure test of piety, nor a passport to heaveu, he imagines 
that it makes no difference whether he goes to church 
regularly or irregularly. Because he knows that God is 
as near one place as another, he often stays at home and 
prays, instead of coming to the prayer-meeting every week. 
Because he knows that spirit is more essential than form, 
he has noset times for prayer, or the study of God’s word, 
but waits for each till he feels in the spirit for it, and 
perhaps entirely abandons the outward form. 

It is doubtless trae that mere forms and ceremonies, 
the; outward manifestations of religion, have in them- 
selves no value; they contain nothing of the essence of 
religion. Batitis equally true that they have a mea* 
ureless value, when used intelligently, as a means of 
qultivating the spiritual life. True, prayer is equally 
potent in all places, but the effort required by regular 
attendance at the weekly prayer-meeting is an index 0! 
the earnestness which goes far toward securing the a0- 
swer to our prayers. No doubt thespirit is of more value 
than the outward form of service; but it does not follow 
that we are therefore to wait, doing nothing until we are 
in just the mood for worship or service of any sort. 
Waiting for inclination and impulse, we find them ever 
becoming less frequent, till at length they disappea' 
Nothing is weaker, nothing more illogical, nothing more 
certain to end in the collapse of all spiritual life, tha2 
this tendency to surrender everything in the religious 
life to inclination. 

No period in the history of the Christian church bas 
been more favorable to the development of the highest 
type of spiritual life, or to the accomplishment of the 
noblest Christian work, than that in which we live. But 
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present-day ilighon has its weaknesses, and by no 


” means least among them is this tendency to neglect the 


stated forms of service, this failure to cultivate religious 
habits. Going to church may be a small matter in itself; 
put the neglect of the church-going habit by so large a 
part of our population is a serious matter, and bodes 
no good for the moral strength of generations yet to 
come. So, too, of the practice of family prayer and the 
weekly prayer-mteeting. They are in themselves insig- 
nificant matters, but the neglect of them is significant of 
a waning spiritual life. 

The times are rich in helps to spiritual living. Never 
was the goal of saintly character so easily to be reached. 
Never were the conditions so favorable for Christian 
progress and achievement. But if we are to make the 
most of our opportunities, we must wed them to the old- 
time grace of regularity; We must have some religious 
habits to which we adhere strictiy. We must not be 
ashamed to say that we go to church every Sunday, or 
that we attend the weekly prayer-meeting, not merely 
when we feel like it, or when the meeting promises to be 
of unusual interest, but every week. Inshort, we must 
live our religious life as systematically as we live our 
every-day life. Then we may hope that it will ibe as 
manly and as fruitful. 

Norton, Mass, 
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Helen’s Garden. 


By Abram S. Isaacs. 





T AUL came to her in a flash, when the teacher, that 
morning in Sunday-school, had spoken about the 
garden of Paradise which even children were to till and 
trim, allowing no weeds to grow, but carefully tending 
the flowers of beauty and love. 

“Why, I never thought of it before,” said Helen to 
herself, as she hurried along. ‘‘ My’ home is the garden 
which God asks me to keep in bloom. | How am I obey- 
ing him?” 

A flush arose inher face. Was she really striving to 
cultivate the garden, or have her fancies, wishes, and 
comforts first regarded? There were her parents, her 
brothers and sisters,—was she always the lovirfg, patient, 
helpful little gardener to them? 

“ He has planted my garden in my home,” so ran her 
thoughts. “ Better than gold and silver are the blossoms 
of love which he has caused to grow there. Perhaps I 
can do something to make them retain their fragrance. 
The teacher said so, anyway. It is worth trying for. I 
am almost fourteen. Father and mother have done 
everything for me; it is'time that I should show what I 
can do for them.” 

She reached the house at last, rang the bell, and soon 
was the happy center of the family group. But no one 
noticed that her eyes were unusually bright, and her 
expression was thoughtful for her years. 

Next morning, Helen resolved to practice her piano 
lesson before breakfast. She was very fond of music, 
and was making good progress. So she began in her 
brightest mood. 

“Helen!” It was her mother’s voice. 

“ Well, mother, do you wish anything? ” 

“Oh! Helen, your father has a severe headache, and 
he would like you to postpone your practising until he 
feels better.” 

“ All right, mother dear,” was her reply, as she care- 
fully closed the piano, and turned to a favorite book of 
hers about the history of plants, ‘I shall have time to 
get throngh a few pages, anyway, before breakfast,” so 
she thought. 

“Helen!” It was her brother this time. 
you look over my sums? 
book are wrong.” 

“No, no, Ted,” she laughingly exclaimed. “ The an- 
swers in the book are rarely wrong. Here, let me look 
at your work,” 

In a few minutes she convinced him of his errors, and 
then the breakfast bell sounded. 

“Is father better?” she inquired, when she met her 
mother at the table. 

“ He has gone to sleep, my child, and, after a few 
hours’ rest, his headache will pass away. He asked me 
to get you to take a letter to his office, after breakfast. 

It is very important, and he did not wish to entrust it to 
any one else.” 
Helen felt happy that ber fatner considered her such 
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a trustworthy person, and lost no time in delivering the 
note, and quickly returned home, when she went to her 
room and began to arrange her little herbarium. 

“Helen!” The door opened, and her mother en- 
tered. “Could you not take out the children to the 
park for an hour or two? The nurse will come for them, 
and bring them home. Do oblige me, Helen.” 

“T was just putting my plants in order, but J can do 
it afterwards. Shall I help dress Ella and Berty?” 

“T are ready,”-exclaimed a tot of four. 

“ Me am ready!” shouted a youngster of three. 

The children were not easy to manage in the open air. 
They wanted to talk to every horse, dog, and cat they 
saw, and the questions they asked were countless: Helen’s 
patience was sorely taxed at times, but she kept the little 
ones amused, and told them stories, so that, when the 
nurse came to bring them home, they were ir the best 
of spirits. 

In the afternoon, some girl friends visited Helen, and, 


gaining her mother’s consent, she went out with them in 


the bright sunshine. When she returned home, she re- 
solved to arrange her herbarium, as she called the box 
in which she kept an assortment of leaves and dried 
flowers. But what was her amazement to find that in 


her absence some one had upset the box and broken a 


few of the specimens ! 

“Tt was Ted,—that dreadful boy! If I had him here 
I would make his ears tingle. Ted!” she called, as she 
heard his steps in the hall. 

He came in, looking so ashamed of his work that she 
lost dll desire to punish him, but made him help her get 
things to rights again. 

“Say, Helen,” he said, as he was about to leave the 
room, “I am so glad you didn’t scold me: I'll get you 
lots of specimens, and you’ll have the best hebrarium in 
the city.” 

“They call it ‘herbarium,’ Ted,” she rejoined, with a 
smile, 
Before Helen closed her eyes in sleep that night, shé 
wondered when she was going to begin to keep her gar- 
den in order. She never thought that the beginning, and 
a brave beginning, had already been made. 

New York City. 


Sunday-School Prayer-Meetings. 


A® A GENERAL term, the “ Sunday-school prayer- 

meeting ” may include the teachers’ prayer-meet- 
ing, the prayer-meeting of teachers and seholars, the class 
prayer-meeting, and the “ prayer-band,” or “ prayer- 
circle.” Out of long testing, many experiences might 
he given favoring one and all of these methods. 

The Rev. Frank Lambader, superintendent of the 
Grace Baptist Sunday-school of Philadelphia, in men- 
tioning the various forms of these meetings, writes : 

““When I became general superintendent of Grace 
Baptist Sunday-school, I found that the teachers were 
in the habit of meeting for prayer every Sunday imme- 
diately after the session of the school, These meetings 
are entirely informal, and often take on the form of ex- 
perience meetings, the teachers exchanging views on 
methods of work, results attained in their own classes, 
and inquiries as to the best ways of dealing with par- 
ticular cases, The latter part of the meeting is devoted 
to prayer for scholars,—special cases mentioned by the 
teachers,—particularly such as give evidence of change 
of heart. These meetings are extremely helpful, both to 
myself as superintendent and to the teachers, ... A gen- 
eral prayer-meeting does not, and cannot, meet the spir- 
itual needs of the Sunday-school so effectually as a 
separate and special meeting of the teachers, where every- 
thing said and done is focused on the school. 

“Our order of service also calls for a fifteen-minute 
prayer-meeting of teachers before the school,—from 2.15 
to 2.30 P.M. Asmany of our teachers leave tle morning 
church service quite late, and live at a considerable dis- 
tance from the church, the attendance at this prelimi- 
nary meeting is limited to those who can conveniently 
come so early. ... 

“ The spiritual results of these meetings are so visible 
that their omission would be felt by all, even though not 
specially informed, if the meetings were discontinued. 

“In addition, on the first Sunday of each month we 
devote the last twenty minutes of the session to a ‘ teach- 
ers’ and scholars’ prayer-meeting ;’ and for three weeks 
preceding Christmas and Easter these general prayer- 
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meetings are held every Sunday after the regular session. 
These general meetings are in the nature of revival ser- 
vices, intended to lead scholars to a profession of their 
faith in Christ; and the results attained justify their 


- existence.” 


The superintendent of the First Methodist Sunday- 
school of Memphis, Tennessee, Mr. J. R. Pepper, from 
his own experience gives this advice : 

Throw open the door and let the breath of heaven sweep in, 
is a good rule for beginning any day. After whatever prepara- 
tion can be given to the lesson during the week, nothing is so 
much needed as to fuse it all in the fire of a glowing touch of 
the Holy Spirit on Sunday, just before the session of the school, 
say for fifteen minutes. It is not an experience-meeting, but a 
prayer-meeting for final preparation, Maybe a verse or two 
of song and of Scripture, several short, to-the-point, prayers, 
striking right atthe mark. Many suggestions as to matter and 
methods come at such moments, such as were not even dreamed 
of before, even with the most careful and prolonged study. It 
is the way the Holy Spirit takes with us. After more than ten 
years’ experience in such a gathering, this writer records, with 
tender gratitude, his convictions of the utility of such a meeting, 


The class prayer-meeting, also, has often been of great 
benefit,— teacher and scholars meeting together. If 
inconvenient for the class to come together between Sun- 
days, the class prayer-meeting is supplemented, topics for 
prayer being suggested by a member of the class, on which 
all may unite in private prayer,—such as a temptation 
to be overcome, or a friend to be won to Christ. Prayer- 
unions have often been found useful as a further devel- 
opment of this idea. 

A method of this nature, for several years in vogue 
in the North Congregational Church of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, has been extensively copied, and, as one 
writor says, “the cards have been used from Maiue to 
Texas.” The pastor, the Rev. F. Barrows Makepeace, de- 


vised this “ prayer-circle card”’ for the use of the young * 


people of his Sunday-school and Society of Obristian 
Endeavor : ; 


Sed REaE A rate REET “ siti 


| “For You I am PRAYING.” 
TEER, ssdese scecces cosvee covdeoees PRAYER CIRCLE. 


DAY OF REMEMBRANCE. 
Cepepese poonsoese bocectaee.ccvoassos socwneesscoopeepenee Sunday. 
sdViee baodpgonn sanded sedespsieees sabdocededs este seveoees Monday. 
Shesseesd voseebdes ceccccess bocccdene sorvesesedcesdbooseg Tuesday. 

oes ache bedi euvecdena sod sbSbecceseensbbee .. Wednesday. 
dibiiviihise stpstiika de pobvines prenesbes sdoabededds Kestaiin Thursday. 
dabapli in betighialise in sed bechns tpicobertedseqeeesbincssent Friday. 
thdadannl aiiape choca spocdebnegecomebuiouns cassaseatilel Saturday. 


Each member of the circle has his day of remem- 
brance, when all others will pray for him. The first 
person hamed will act as secretary, and see that each 
member and the pastor has a correct list. The pastor 
asks a special blessing on the day of the weekly meeting 
and Sunday. Keep thiscard where it will be see daily. 


John 17 : 21. 











On the back of the card were these instructions : 


Select a name for your circle, and write it in.the space at the 
top of the card. 

Seveh members compose a circle. A monthly meeting of the 
seven for social prayer will prove helpful. Do not forget the 
pastor’s request for special remembrance. Do what you can toe 
form new circles. 


In a leaflet accompanying the card the method was 
thus enlarged upon : , 


It is intended specially for the use of young Christians and 
those who desire to lead the Christian life. They need the 
prayers of others, and are strengthened by knowing they are 
thus remembered. They also need to develop in their own life 
a strong and earnest desire for the good of others. 

The card also provides a method of evangelization. Let each 
circle be composed in part of those who have not yet found 
Christ. There is reason to expect the salvation of any man 
when others pray for him, and it can be said of him, “ Behold 
he prayeth.” Few people in the world can greatly affect the 
masses. But we can all work for individuals. 

The card can also be used by members of the church, of- 
whatever age, and by Sabbath-school teachers and their scholars. 
Friends that are separated find it to be “ the tie that binds.” 
Business men may unite for mutual Christian support, keeping 
the card at their office, and devoting a few minutes of a certain 
hour each day to prayer. Persons trying to reform may be 
strengthened greatly by uniting with a circle. Invalids may 
form cireles, and thus enjoy fello#ship with one another and 
with others. It is written, “The Lord, turned the captivity of 
Job when he prayed for his friends.” 

All praying for others is made more regular and systematic 
by the use of this card, and many who cannot attend the mid- 
week service may thus be enlisted for intercessory prayer. 

Membership may be rearranged at pleasure, and new circles 
formed at any time. 


With this method the class prayer-meeting may. be 
supplemented by the prayer-circle of the class, 


({ 





Lesson Coluiiine. 
- Fourth Quarter, 1894. _ 


5. November 4.—Jesus Lord of the Sabbath.........Mark 2 : 23-28 and 3: 1-4 
6. Nevember 11.--The Twelve Chosen 
7. November 14.—The Sermon on the Mount.... 
& November %.—Opposition to Christ. 

9% December 2.—Christ’s Testimony to Jobn Luke 7 : 24-35 
10. December 9.—Christ Teaching by Parables cosveneeed Ae 8: 416 
ll, December 16.—Thé Twelve Sent Forth..............--...--+-+.00--AMiatt, 10 5 5-16 
12, December 23.—The Prince of Peace. 


13, December 30.—Review. 
FAY 


covencvosentat Luke 6 : 20-31 
cove eevee Marks 3 : 22-35 


Outline Inductive Studies. 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature. 


—— 
Study 20.—The Choice of the Twelve. 


L Review. , 

Recall the impression made by the study of the thirty years 
of the private life of Jesus; théspecial preparation of the 
people through the ministry of John, of Jesvs through the 
baptism and temptation, of the disciples through their early 
intercourse with Jesus ; the assumption of authority in Jeru- 
salem, and the proof that “his own” were not ready to 
receive him ; the conversations of Jesus with Nicodemus and 
the woman of Samaria, showing his readiness for self-die 
closure to receptive hearts; his rejection at Nazareth after 
withdrawing from the scrutiny of hostile leaders in Jerusa- 
lem. With the course of the ministry thus far, compare the 
new beginning in Galilee, its message, and its method. Fix 
in mind the recall of disciples, the sudden and great popu- 
larity of the new teacher and healer, and his efforts to check 
the popularity while spreading the ministry. Remember the 
beginnings of hostility in Galilee, and the fearless disregard 
thereof by Jesus,—hostility culminating in the plots to kill 
him after the sabbath controversies in Jerusalem and Galilee. 
Il, Brsxican, Mareriau.—Matthew 12 : 15-21; 4: 23-25; 

10; 2-4; Mark 3: 7-194; Luke 6: 12-19. 

All three accounts show that Jesus withdrew from the plot- 
ting of the Pharisees to find the multitudes still thronging 
him, notwithstanding the disapproval of the leaders { Matt. 
12:15; Mark 8:7/f.; Luke6:17f.). Note his need of de- 
fense against their eagerness (Mark 3: 9), while he responded 
réadily to their need for healing, still charging them not to 
make him known (Matt. 12: 15-21; Mark 3: 10-12), With 
this account compare the general description with which 
Matthew opens his record of the Galilean ministry (Mait. 4: 
28-25). Observe that it appears in Matthew in immediate 
connection with the Sermon on the Mount, which in Luke 
follows the choosing of the Twelve. It is not unlikely that a 
precise account of the circumstances of the sermon has been 
used. by Matthew as a suitable summary of the whole early 
Galilean ministry. Note the hint in Luke 6: 12, that this 
ministry to the multitudes was some days in length, ahd note 
the fact that Luke places the mention of the multitudes after 
the account of the choice of the Twelve. Consider the with- 
drawal into “the mountain” to pray, the night thus spent, 
and the subsequent choice of twelve from among his disciples 
(Mark 3 : 13 ff.; Luke 6: 12 ff.)." Mark the purpose of Jesus 
(Mark 3:14). Note the descent to “a level place,” and the 
meeting there with multitudes (Luke 6:17). The night of 
prayer and choice of the Twelve mark thus only a temporary 
withdrawal from the multitudes, Note the regions from 
which these multitudes were drawn to Jesus, and the univer- 
sality of the popular interest in him. 

Ill. Torics ror Spectay Srupy. 

1. The Twelve. Compare the four lists (Matt. 10 : 2-4; 
Mark 3: 16-19a; Luke 6: 14-16; Acts 1: 13), and notice 
the three groups, headed in each list by Peter, Philip, and 
James the son of Alpheus. Notice also the other names 
assigned to Judas the son (or brother) of James (Matt. 10 : 
3; Mark 3:18; comp. Luke 6: 16 and Acts 1 : 13), and to 
Simon the Zealot (comp. Luke 6 : 15 with Matt. 10 : 4), and 
mark the fact that the name of the traitor is always last. 

Of the twelve names, five are already familiar,—namely, 
Peter, Andrew, John, Philip, and Matthew. If it be thought 
that John brought his brother to Jesus, as Andrew did Peter, 
we must add James to this list. If, as seems probable, Bar- 
tholomew is the same as Nathanael, we find seven familiar 
names among the twelve. Of the other names, note that of 
Simon the Zealot, as showing that among the closest com- 
panions of Jesus was at least one who had been identified 
with the radical nationalist party among the Jews (see Eder- 
sheim, 1, 237-242); and that of the traitor, as indicating the 
place whence he came. Iscariot is the same as Ish Kerioth; 

that is, man of Kerioth, a ciky of Judah (nee Josh. 15: 25). 
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Observe that in John 6:71 the name is assigned to the father 
of Jndas. With the aid of a concordance, find all that is, 
said of these Twelve in the Gospels, and estimate the char- 
acter of each, his occupation, and social and financial status. 

2. “ The M in.” . This definite form of expression (comp, 
Matt.5:1 with Mark 3:13; Luke 6:12) probably refers 
to the mountain region west of the Sea of Galilee, in dis- 
tinction from the seaside where Jesus had just been at work 
(Mark 3:7). . The Jews divided the surface of the land into 


‘mountain, plain, and valley, which gives generic force to the 


name “the mountain.” Another possible explanation is 
that which sees reference to some particular mountain. If this 
is so, we can only say, with Meyer, that it was the mountain 
which was in the place where Jesus saw the multitudes. Tra- 
dition, since the thirteenth century, has pointed out a par- 
ticular elevation in the mountain region as the scene of the 
Sermon on the Mount; namely, the so-called Horns of 
Hattin. Asthis location combines features illustrative of the 
going up for the night of prayer, and coming down to “a 

level place” to meet the multitade,—a level place which is 


still a part of “the mountain ” (see Matt. 5 : 1),—it is very 


commonly held to be the true site. It is located on the road 
from Tiberias to Nazareth, about one and a half hour’s distant 
from the sea (see Andrews, p. 269). 


LAY 
Aids to Specific Study. 


= 
Lesson 6, November 11, 1894. 


The Twelve Chosen. 


Lesson Text. 


(Mark 3 : 6-19. 
COMMON VERSION. 

6 And the Phir’'i-sees went 
forth, and straightway took coun- 
sel with the He-ré/di-ans against 
him, how they might destroy 
him. 

7 But. Jesus, withdrew himself 
with his disciples to the sea: and 
a great multitude from Gil’i-lee 
followed him, and from Ju<iéa, 

8 And from Je-ru’sa-lém, and 
from Id-u-me’a, and from be, 
yond Jérdan; and they about 
Tyre and Si’don, a great multi- 
tude, when they had heard what 
great things he did, came unto 
him. 

9 And he spake to his disciples, 
that a small ship should wait on 
him because of tité multitudd; 
lest they should throng him. 

10 For he had healed many ; 
insomuch that they pressed upon 
him for to touch him, as many as 
had plagues. 

11 And unclean spirits, when 
they saw him, fell down before 
him, and cried, saying, Thou art 
the Son of God. 

12 And he straitly charged 
them that they should not make 
bim known. 

13 And he goeth up into a moun- 
tain, and calleth unto him whom 
he would: and they came unto 
him. 

14 And he ordained twelve, 
that they should be with him, 
and that he might send them 
forth to preach, 

15 And to have power to heal 
sicknesses, and to cast out devils: 

16 And Si’mon he sur d 
Péter; 

17 And James the son of Zéb’e- 
dee, and John the brother of 
James; and he surnamed them 
B6-a-ner’gés, which is, The sons of 
thunder : 

18 And An/‘drew, and Phil'ip, 
and Bar-thél’omew, and Mat’- 
thew, and Thém‘as, and James 
the son of Al-phéus, and Thad- 
dé’us, and Si’mon the Ca’naan-ite, 

19 And Jidas Is-cér'i-ot, which 
also betrayed him: and they 
went into a house. 


Memory verses: 16-19.) . 
, REVISED VERSION. 


6 And the Pharisees Went out, 
and straightway with the He- 
rodians took counsel against 
him, how they might destroy 
him. 

And Jesus with his disciples 
withdrew to the sea: and a 
great multitude from Galilee 
followed: and from Judea, 
and from Jerusalem, and from 
Idumeza, and beyond Jordan, 
and about Tyre and Sidon, 
a great multitude, hearing 
twhat great things he did, 

9 came tntohim, And hespake 
to his disciples, that a little 
boat should wait on him be- 
cause of the crowd, lest they 

1d ’hould throng him : for he had 
healed many; insomuch that 
as many as had * plagues 
pressed upon him that they 

1l might touck hifh. And the 
unclean spirits, whensoever 
they beheld him, fell down be- 
fore him, and cried, saying, 

12 Thou art the Son of God. And 
he charged them much that 
they should not make him 
known. 

18 And he goeth up into the 
mountain, and calleth unto 
him whom he himself would : 
and they wentuntohim. And 
he appointed twelve,* that 
they might be with him, and 
that he might send them forth 
to preach, and to have au- 
thority to cast out ‘devils: 
Sand Simon he surnamed 
Peter; and James the son of 
Zebedee, and John the brother 
of James; and them he sur- 
named Boanerges, which is, 
Sons of thunder : and Andrew, 
and Philip, and Bartholomew, 
and Matthew, and Thomas, 
and James the son of Alphzus, 
and Thaddeus, and Simon the 

19 7Cananewan, and Judas Iscari- 
ot, which also betrayed him. 





au the that he did *Gr. scourges. * Gr, fell, a tine Satent 
guthorites add w also he named apostles, See Luke vi. 13. °ur. 
Some ancient autborities insert and he appointed twelve. 


on Luke vi. 15; ActsL. 13. 
ASAYX~ 
Lesson Plan. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 


Goipen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father —John 1 : 14. 
,_/ + 


: The Son Appointing Aposties. 


1. Surrounded by Difficulties, vs. 6-9. 
2. Abounding in Work, vs. to-12. 
3- Appointing to Service, vs. 13-19. 


Lesson Topic 


Lesson OUTLINE: ¢ 


Gotpen Text: J have chosen you, and ordained you, tha 
ye should go and bring forth frwit.—Jobn 15 : 16. 
a 
Datty Home ReAprnes : ' 


M,—Mark 3; 6-19. The twelve chosen. 

T.—Luke 6 : 12-19. A night of prayer. 
W.—John 1b : 13-19. Chosen by Christ. 

T.—Jobn 18 ; 12-20. Chosen to serve. 

F.—1 Cor. 1: 22-31. God’s choice. 

S.—Deut. 7: 6-11. A chosen people.* 

$.—John 15: 1-8. Fruit-bearing. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the Internation, 
Bible Reading Association.) 


AAs 


Lesson Analysis. 


I. SURROUNDED BY DIFFIOULTIES. 
1. Secret Poes : 


Took cownsel against him, how they might destroy him (6). 


The Pharisees went out, and took counsel against him (Matt. 12:14), 
bir Fe ‘ <a one with another what they might do to Jesus 
(Luke 11) 


They took counsel that they might put him to death (John 11 : 53) 
2. Hindering Crowds : 


A great multitude, hearing what great things he did, came 
unto him (8). 
They could not come nigh unto him for the crowd (Mark 2:4). 
They could not come at him for the crowd (Luke 8 : 19). 
He sought to see Jesus; .. . and could not forthe crowd” (Luke }9 : 3), 


Il, ABOUNDING IN WORK, 

1. Healing Many : 

He had healed many (10). 
I am the Lord that healeth thee (Exod. 15 : 26). 
Many followed him ; and he healed them all (Matt. 12 : 15). 
They were healed every one (Acts 5 : 16). 
2. Arousing Effort : 

Many .. . pressed wpon him that they might touch him (10). 


It I do but touch his garment, I shall be made whole bess <) 9 : 21). 
The mi, erie > him that they might only touch... his garment 
att. 14: 


all the teitieese sought to touch him (Lake 6 : 19). 
3- Subduing Unclean Spirits : 

The wnelean spirits .. . fell down before him (11). 
He... gave them authority over unclean spirits (Matt, 10 : 1). 
He comman det heven the unclean spirits, and they obey (Mark1 : 27). 
From many . . . which had unclean spirits, they came out (Acts§ :7), 
4 Selman Recognition : 

The unclean spirits ... cried, saying, Thou art the Son of 
God (11). 
Art thou come to destroy us? (Mark 1 : 24.) 


I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God (Luke 4 : 84). 
Thou art the Son of God (Luke 4:41), 


, Ill. APPOINTING TO SERVICE. 

1. Men Called : 

AO wa - calleth amie him whet po himecif would (13). 
He called unto him his twelve Statens (Matt. 10 : 1). 
He calied unto him the twelve (Mar 7). 
No ° taketh the honour, .. . but when he is called of God (Heb, 
2. Twelve Appointed : 

He appointed twelve, that they might be with him (14). 
He... gave them authority (Matt. 10 : 1). 
He chose from them twelve, whom also he named apostles (Luke 


I pL. and appointed you (John 15 : 16) 
3- Work Defined.: 
To preach, and . . . to cast out devils (14, 15). 
AS ye go, preach. . - Heal the sick, raise the Oost (Matt. 10 : 7, 8). 


Go ye therefore, and make disciples (Matt. 28 : 
Preach the gospel to the whole creation (Mark 18: 15). 


—— 


Verse 6.—‘‘ Took counsel against him,” 
The pespene | (8) The plan. 

Verse 5. — A great duultitude, bearin 
came unto him.’ Ke get by of Jesus (1) ld ;-(2) Heard; (3) Heeded. 

Verse 10.—‘‘He had hea’ many.” (1) The work done ; ; (2) The 
—— blessed ; (3) The influence exerted. 

rse 13.—“‘ He... calleth unto him whom he himself would.” 

(i) The! teeming multitudes ; (2) The sovereign Lord ; (3) The selected 


Verse 14.—‘“* That they might be with him, and that he m 
them forth.” (1) With him to learn; (2) Sent forth to la 
Living with Jesus; (2) Learning of Jesus ; 


SAH 
Lesson Bible Reading. 


Christ's Apostles. 
Called of God (1 Cor. 1:1; Gal. 1:5, 16). 
Commissioned of Christ (Matt. 10:1; Mark 3 : 13). 
Set apart cf the Spirit (Acts 13 : 2, 3). 
Entitled of Christ (Luke 6 : 13). 
Installed of Christ (Mark 8 : 14; John 15 : 16). 
Special ministers of the word (Acts 6 : 4; 20 : 27). 
Worked miracles (Matt. 10: 1,8; Mark 16 : 20). 
Saw Christ in the flesh (Luke 1 :2; 1 John 1 :1)., 
Witnessed his resurrection (Luke 24 : 83-41 ; 1 Cor. 15 : 8). 
Witnessed his ascension (Acts 1 : 2-9). 

’ 


AY 


(1) The conspirators ; (2) 
what great things he did, 


pe ches 
| 
(3) Laboring for Jesus. 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes. 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings. 


HE lesson follows immediately the sabbath controversies 
Piaces.—The city where the sabbath controversy had 

taken place ; then the shore of the Sea of Galilee, probably 
the northwestern part; according to tradition, the Twelve 
were chosen (and the Sermon on the Mount delivered) on the 
Horns of Hattin (Qurom Hatteen), a small mountain ridg®, 
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with peaks resembling horns, sonthwest of Capernaum, and 
porth of weet from Tiberias, scarcely five miles from the 
Jake. As this would be a convenient place for the gathering 
of the multitudes, as well as for the delivering of the dis- 
course, it is the most probable site. 

Trwe.—In the spring of 781 year of Rome,—that is, A. D. 
98. The period covered by the lessons was probably not 
long, and the choice of the Twelve may be approximately 
dated in May of that year. 

Persons.—The Pharisees ; the Herodians, members of the 
court party, favorable tothe Romans ; Jesus and his disciples ; 
two great multitudes, one following him from Galilee, the 
other coming from all parts of Palestine; many sick people 
and demoniacs; the twelve apostles. 

IncripENTS.—The Pharisees plot with the Herodians how 
to destroy ‘Jesus; he withdraws with his disciples to the 
lake; a great multitude follows him. He has a little boat 
provided for his use, to prevent the thronging of the crowd, 
attracted by his miracles of healing. Withdrawing to the 
mountain, he calls the Twelve to be his companions, to be 
sent forth to preach, and to cast out demons. These Twelve 
are named. The latter half of verse 19 belongs to a later 
period, probably to the day when the discourse in parables 
was spoken (see Lesson 8) 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.— Matthew 4: 23-25; 12: 14-2], and 
Luke 6 : 11, 17-19, are parallel to verses 6-12. Luke 6: 
12-16 is parallel to verses 13-19, while Matthew 10 : 2-4 and 
Acts 1: 13-give lists of the apostles in a different connec- 
* *’ 
tion, 

Tue Lists oF THE AposTLEs.—In all four lists the name 
of Peter stands first, that of Philip fifth, that of James the 
son of Alpheus ninth, the other names occurring in different 
order, but always in divisions comprising the same four. The 
four fishermen are the first. -Mark (Mark 6:7) tells that the 
Twelve were sent out “two by two,” and Matthew (Matt. 10: 
2-4) groups them in pairs, in connection with this sending 
out to preach, All but Judas Iscariot were probably Galileans. 
Thus, while our Lord chose “ whom he himself would,” he had 
regard to natural ties among those chosen. These men were not 
all poor, nor were they ignorant, or uneducated for their work. 
They had several years’ training under our Lord’s wise in- 
struction. 


Critical Notes. 


Verse 6.—-And the Pharisees : Those who were present in 
the synagogue when the man with the withered hand was 
healed.— Went out: From the synagogue, probably to some 
convenient place for meeting. together.— With the Herodians : 
The adherents of Herod, the court party, favor@ble to the 
Romans. The Revised Version places this phrase in the 
proper position. The Pharisees, together with the Herodi- 
ans, took counsel against him: In Matthew 12 : 14, the An- 
thorized Version renders a similar, expression, “ held a 
council ;” but it was scarcely a formal judicial assembly.— 
How they might destroy him: Thus the enmity was bitter 
nearly two years before the crucifixion. The alliance, men- 
tioned by Mark only, of the Pharisees and Herodians, is 
suggestive. Usually opposed to each other, they combine 
against Christ. In their evil counsels, “ hierarchs and despots 
are necessary to each other.” 

Verse 7.—And Jesus with his disciples: “ But” (Auth. 
Ver.) is inexact. The “disciples” included more than the 
Twelve.— Withdrew: “ Himself” is unnecessary.—To the sea: 
The Lake of Gennesaret, probably to parts of the shore 
where there were no populous places. This was not to avoid 
the multitudes, but to fulfil his ministry among them, undis- 
turbed by the Pharisees.—And a great multitude from Galilee 
followed : Mark is more exact in his description of the crowds. 
From Galilee, where he had been teaching, many followed 
him; from more distant places they came to him (v.8). The 
verses should be divided at the word “ followed.”—And from 
Judea: Thegsouthern part of Palestine. This belongs to 
what follows. 

Verse 8.—And from Jerusalem: Though Jerusalem was in 
Judea, it is mentioned separately, as the capital city, in all 
the accounts. So in chapter 1 : 5.—And from Idumea: Men- 
tioned by Mark only. It was southeast of Palestine, the 
country of the descendants of Esau. The inhabitants had 
been conquered and compelled to become Jews about B.C. 
121, The Herodian family were Idumean by race.— And be- 
yond Jordan: Often called Perea, east of the Jordan, in- 
habited ‘by Jews, and part of the dominions of Herod Antipas. 
—And about Tyre and Sidon: The leading cities of Pheenicia, 
north of Palestine, on the Mediterranean coast. The cities 
here stand for the entire district. The Authorized Version 
inserts “they,” which is not found in the best manuscripts, 

and therefore makes the second multitude consist only of 
those from about Tyre and Sidon. But the view indicated in 
the Revised Version is more correct. The Sea of Galilee 
and the Horns of Hattin were accessible from all the regions 
named.— Hearing: The correct reading implies that the re- 
ports were continued, as was natural.— What great things he 
did: “ What great things” is the preferable meaning, though 
the phraye may mean “ how many things,”—a sense which is 
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indicated in the margin of the Revised Version: “ All the 
things that he did.—Cume unio him: Gathering by degrees, 
in all probability. 

Verse 9.— That a little boat: Not “ a small ship,” but a boat 
smaller than the ordinary fishing-boats.— Wait on him: Be 
at his service when needed.— Because of the crowd: A differ- 
ent word from “multitude” in verses 7, 8, though usually so 
translated.— Lest they should throng him: He probably taught 
from the boat, and could retire to it when necessary. It was 
not simply for personal comfort, but also to fulfil his ministry 
more effectively. 

Verse 10.—For he had healed many : This explains why they 
were thronging about him.— Plagues: Literally’ scourges,” 
referring not to one form of disease, as the word now does, 
but to all severe diseases.— Pressed upon him: The sick ac- 
tually pushed themselves upon him that they might touch him: 
This would interfere with his teaching; yet, as Matthew and 
Luke state, all who touched him were healed. 

Verse 11.—And the unclean spirits: The accounts imply 
that the demoniacs were numerous.— Whensoever they beheld 
him, fell down before him: The tense used here suggests re- 
peated occurrences. As so often, the action of the man is 
attributed to the evil spirit, since in cases of possession there 
was a confusion of identity.— Thou art the Sono God: Com- 
pare chapter 1 : 24, 34, and similar passages. 

Verse 12.—And he charged them much: Matthew 12: 16 
shows that this charge was addressed to the sick, who had 
been healed, as well as to the demoniacs. The purpose was 
probably to avoid creating such popular excitement as would 
Jead to a premature rupture with the Pharisees, The account 
of Matthew (Matt. 12 : 17-21) adds, at this point, an apt cita- 
tion from the prophet Isaiah. 
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Verse 13.—And he goeth up into the mountain :' This might 
mean to the hilly region about the lake in distinction from 
the lake itself; but it is more probable that a particular 
mountain is meant. No locality suits all the conditions of 
the various accounts so well as the traditional site, the Horns 
of Hattin.—And calleth unto him: This was a call to a larger 
number than the Twelve. From Luke’s account it appears 
that this was preceded by a night spent in prayer; a fact with 
important lessons for those who have to do with calling min- 
isters— Whom he himself would: “ Himself” is emphatic, 
though omitted in the Authorized Version. His freedom of 
choice is thus made prominent, even in gathering the larger 
body out of whom the Twelve were taken. , 

Verse 14.—And he appointed: Literally, “made.” “ Or- 
dained” (Auth. Ver.) suggests an ecclesiastical idea that is 
not found in the original.—Twelve: Seven of these had 
already been called to follow Jesus; namely, the four fisher- 
men, Philip, Nathanael, and Matthew (Levi). "The clause 
“whom he also named apostles,” found here in some manu- 
scripts, is taken from Luke’s account. The number twelve is 
probably significant, since the primary mission of these 


apostles was to Israel, a people represented by this number . 


(twelve tribes).—That they might be with him: This first, for 
much of the gospel narrative deals with “ the training of the 
twelve.” It is not true that they were all ignorant fisher- 
men, sent out to preach without training.— That he might send 
them forth: This took place more than six months afterwards, 
The word “send forth” is that from which “ apostle” is de- 
rived.— To preach : To proclaim as a herald does. The mes- 
sage is given by the authority of one who sends the herald. 
They were to proclaim the kingdom, and Jesus as the king; 
but their message was not, could not be, complete, until after 
the death and resurrection of Christ and the outpcuring of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Verse 15.—And to have authority to cast out devils [demons]: 
Mark gives special prominence to this part of our Lord’s 
work, and hence refers here to this authority. The phrase 
“to heal sicknesses ” is not found in the best manuscripts. 

Verse 16.—Some very ancient authorities repeat here the 
phrase “and he appointed. twelve.” But it was probably 
taken from verse 14 as a fitting preface to the list of the 
apostles. On the lists, see Lesson Surroundings.—And Simon 
he surnamed Peter: It is probable, though not certain, that 
this significant surname was formally bestowed at this time, 
as prophesied in John 1 : 42, 

Verse 17.—James ... John: Already called, probably both 
of them in Bethany beyond Jordan as well as by the Sea of 
Galilee. This James was the first martyr among the twelve 
(Acts 12:2). From the position given his name in three 
lists of the apostles, it is inferred that he was older than 
John.—Boanerges, which is, Sons of thunder: Peculiar to 
Mark. The name is from the language then used in Pales- 
tine (Aramaic, similar to Hebrew). Mark transfers it into 
Greek, and then translates it. The occasion of the surname 
was probably the vehement disposition of the brothers (comp. 
Mark 9: 38: Luke: 54), though some think it refers to 
the character of their eloquence. The latter would be the 
result of their disposition, and could be indicated here only 
as a prediction. John is so often portrayed as an amiable 
(even effeminate) character, that it should be noted how this 
name, as well as the fervid and severe tone of his writings, 
oppose such a view. 


Verse 18,— Andrew :, Compare John 1: 40,41, The brother 
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important oceasions.— Philip : One of the five disciples called 
near Bethany (Juhn 1 : 43, 44). The name is Greek, and a 
common one in those days. Another Philip, one of the seven 4 
(Acts 6: 5), is called “the evangelist” (Acts 21:8). This 4 
Philip is always mentioned next to the first four apostles. 4 
He is named in the Gospel of John several times, in conver- 
sations with our Lord.— Bartholomew’: Son of Tholmai, tsu- 
ally identified with Nathanael (John 1: 45), the friend of 
Philip, and a resident of Cana of Galilee; referred to as 
present at the miracle of the draught of fishes after the resur- 
rection (John 21 : 2).—Matthew: Galled Levi in chapter 2. 
Matthew himself adds, “the publican,” in his own list of the 
apostles, Not referred to again in the narratives, though the 
feast at his house occurred after this (Mark 2 : 15-22).— 
Thomes: The name means “twin,” as does the Greek term 
“Didymus,” which is added to his name in the Gospel of 
John, where he is mentioned several times, notably at the 
appearance of the risen Lord a week after the resurrection 
(John 20 : 24-29).—James the son of Alpheus: This name 
always occurs as ninth in the lists. This apostle is also called 
“ James the less,” literally, “little” (Mark 15 : 40), probably 
referring to his age rather than his size. His mother’s name 
was Mary (comp. John 19: 25), and his father seems to have 
been called Clopas also. The writer most decidedly believes 
that he is not identical with James “the Lord’s brother’ 
(Gal. 1:19). That passage does not necessarily refer to an. 
apostle. Furthermore, to identify the two, it is usually held 
that Mary the wife of Clopas was a sister of Mary the Lord’s 
mother. That two sisters would have the same name is very 
improbable, though some think the relationship was through 
Clopas (or Alpheus), who is thus assumed to be a brother of 
Joseph. John 19 : 25 probably refers to four women, named 
in pairs. Mary afterwards goes away, and three are there, 
according to the other evangelists, Salome being one of them, 
It is therefore prohable that she is the sister of the Lord’s 
mother. The “cousin theory” was not held in the earliest 
times, but was afterwards upheld, in order to prove that 
Joseph had no children, and Mary none other than Jesus, 
Those who think James the Lord’s brother was not an apostle 
differ as to his precise relationship to our Lord. The most 
natural view is that he was the son of Joseph and Mary, but 
many, thinking it unlikely that she would have other chil- 
dren, regard him as the son of Joseph by a former wife, 
Against the view that any of the apostles were “ brethren”’ 
of our Lord in any sense, is the fact that long after this his 
brethren are represented as not believing on him (John7 : 5), ° 

This difficult subject cannot be further discussed here.— 

Thaddeus; Meaning “courageous.” The only difficulty here 

is from multiplicity of names. In Matthew 10 : 3, the 

Authorized Version says, “ Lebbeus, whose surname was 

Thaddeus.” While the Revised Version reads “ Thaddeus” 

only, it is quite certain that the other name, which has the 

same meaning, was early appliedto him. But in Luke 6:16 ie 
and Acts 1:13 he is called “ Judas, the son [or brother] of 

James.” He too has been regarded as one of our Lord’s 

“brethren.” But the names Judas and James,were very com- 

mon, The author of the short Epistle of Jude may be this 

apostle, or a “brother” of our Lord.— Simon the Cananean: 4 
Not “ Canaanite,” but “ Zealot” (so Luke6:15; Acts 1:13), 

as the term means. If it were a local designation, it would 

be “inhabitant of Cana.” The Zealots were a sect of strict 

Jews, afterwards very fanatical. This apostle has also been 

regarded as one of the Lord’s “brethren,” but the name was 

very common in those days. 

Verse 19.—Judas Iscariot: “A man of Kerioth,” in the 

tribe of Judah (Josh. 15 : 25); hence nota Galilean. The 

treasurer of the twelve (John 12: 6).— Which also betrayed 

him: Literally, “delivered him up,” though here used in a x 
bad sense. The mystery of the choice of this man cannot be 
solved.—And he cometh into a house: This clause belongs to a 
later period of the history, probably the day of the discourse 
in parables. The Revised Version prdperly puts it at the 
beginning of a paragraph. 

Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story. 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


Moa had passed since the baptism at the Jordan, 
and the new kingdom of God proclaimed by Jesus 
had won a number of members, some of whom had become 
his followers in the missionary journeys he incessantly made 
over the country, north and south. 

He had, however, to work with rude material, and, still 
more, with minds dyed by hereditary prejudices and concep- 
tions intensely contrary to the fundamental principles of the 
kingdom he was founding. To them, the world for which 
alone God cared was the petty race of Israel, in whose eyés 
all mankind besides, to use the words of one of their favorite 
books, were no better than the filthy droppings from a cask, 
or the spittle on one’s beard. They thought only of a 
politico-religious Messiah, who should lead their nation) 






























an uprising against Rome, and add to their prowess the 
awful might of heavenly weapons—the thunders and wrath 
of the Almighty—to sweep away from the earth all that 
opposed the erection of a world-wide Jewish empire, in 
which he wotfld be Lord, and combine the offices of king and 
priest, as the Hasmonean successors of the Maccabees had 
done, till dethroned by the hated line of the Idumean Herods. 
Thedlaw of Moses, as indefinitely amplified by the rabbis, was 
to be that of the whole earth. Yet with men of this mold, 
drawn from the lower classes, with no softening and broaden- 
ing influences of generous culture, Christ had, to begin his 
task, so opposite to what they assumed it to be. 

He wis living at Capernaum when the decisive step of 
choosing his future lieutenants was taken. Retiring with the 
band who habitually attended him to the loneliness of the 
rounded gray-green hilisover the lake,—perhaps to the natural 
amphitheater of the old crater above Tiberias, known as the 
Horns of Hattia, after a night spent by him in these heights 
in solitary prayer, from which be had returtied to the town 
and gathered his little flock,—he took his seat, as usual with 
teachers among the Jews, and having, no doubt, addressed 
them on the matter now in his mind, he began the ap- 
pointments. There were twelve tribes of Israel, or, rather, 
there had been, for in Christ's day only four retained their 
separate existence, and he would recognize the venerable 
number by selecting twelve apostles. 

First of all came Simon, afterwards called Peter, for his 
confession of faith in Christ as the Messiah at Cesarea 
Philippi,—the future leader of the infant church ; then, in 
snocession, Andrew, his brother; James and John, likewise 
brothers; Philip and Bartholomew, who is supposed to have 
been the same as Nathanael; Thomas, called also Didymus 
the Twin, and Matthew, or Levi, the publican, perhaps the 
best educated of the whole; James, the son of Alphwus, and 
Thaddeus, called Judas the son of James by Luke; Simon 
Zelotes, or the Zealot; and, last of all, the only man of 
southern birth,—for all the others were Galileans,—Judas 
Iscariot, or, “a Karioth man,”—Karioth being a village in 
Judea. 

There are, of course, plenty legends about all the Twelve, but 
they are of no historical value, though sometimes beautiful, 
like that which speaks of Peter as rising nightly, through his 
whole life, at the hour of his denial of Jesus, to kneel and 
ask forgiveness, and of his having insisted on being crucified 
with his head down, as unworthy to die as his Lord had done. 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Ambassadors for Christ. 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


“ COMMON object of hatred cements antagonists into 
strange alliance. Hawks and kites join in assailing a 
dove.. Pharisees and Herod's partisans were antipodes ; the 
latter must have parted with all their patriotism and much 
‘of their religien. But both parties were ready to sink their 
differences in order to get rid of Jesus, whom they instinc- 
tively felt to threaten destruction to them both. Such alli- 
ances of mutually repellent partisans against Christ’s cause 
are not out of date yet. Extremes join forces against what 
stands in the middle between them. 

Jesus withdrew from the danger which was preparing, not 
from selfish desire to preserve life, but because his hour was 
not come. Discretion is sometimes the better part of valor. 
To avoid peril is right, to fiy from duty isnot. There are 
times when Luther's “ Here I stand ; I can do nothing else; 
God help me. Amen,” must be our motio; and there are 
times when the persecuted in one city are bound to flee to 
another, We shall best learn to distinguish between these 
times by keeping close to Jesus. 

But side by side with official hatred, and in some measure 
the cause of it, was a surging rush of popular enthusiasm. 
Pharisees took offense at Christ’s breaches of law in his sab- 
bath miracles. The crowd gaped at the wonders, and grasped 
atthe possibility of cures for their afflicted. Neither party in 
the least saw below the surface. Mark describes two “ mul- 
titudes,”—one made up of Galileans who, he accurately says, 
“followed him;” while the other “came to him” from 
+ further afield. Note the geographical order in the list: the 
southern country of Judea, and the capital; then the trans- 
Jordanic territories beginning with Idumea in the south, and 
coming northward to Perea; and then the northwest border- 
ing lands of Tyre and Sidon. Thus three parts of a circle 
round Galilee as center are described. Observe, also, how 
turbid and impure the full stream of popular enthusiasm 
was! 

Christ's gracious, searching, illuminating words had no at- 
traction for the multitude. “The great things he did” drew 
them with idle curiosity or desire for bodily healing. Still 
more impure was the motive which impelled the “ evil 
spirits” to approach him, drawn by a strange fascination to 
gaze on him whom they knew to be their conqueror, and 
hated as the Son of G.d. Terror and malice drove them to 
his presence, and wrong from them ackvowledgment of his 
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supremacy. What intenser pain can any hell bave than 
the clear recognition of Christ’scharacter and power, coupled 
with fiercely obstinate and utterly vain rebellion against 
him? 

Note, further, our Lord’s recoil from the tumult. He had 
retired before cunning plotters; he withdrew from gaping 
admirers, who did not know what they were crowding to, nor 
cared for his best gifts. It was no fastidious shrinking from 
low natures,nor any selfish wish for repose, that made him take 
refuge in the fisherman’s little boat. But his action teaches 
us a lesson that the best Christian work is hindered rather 
than helped by the “ popularity” which dazzles many, and is 
often mistaken for success. Christ’s motive for seeking to 
check rather than to stimulate such impure admiration, was 
that it would certainly increase the ruler’s antagonism, and 
might even excite the attention of the Roman authorities, 
who had to keep a very sharp outlook for agitations among 
their turbulent subjects. Therefore Christ first took to the 
boat, and then withdrew into the hills above the lake. 

In that seclusion he summoned to him a small nucleus, as 
it would appear, by individual selection. These would be 
such of the “ multitude” as he had discerned to be humble 
souls who yearned for deliverance from worse than outward 
diseases or bondage, and who therefore waited for a Messiah 
who was more than a physician or a patriot warrior. A per- 
sonal call and a personal yielding make true disciples. 
Happy we if our history can be summed up in “ He called 
them unto him, and they came.” But there was an election 
within the chosen circle. 

The choice of the Twelve marks an epoch in the develop- 
ment of Christ’s work, and was occasioned, at this point of 
time, by. both the currents which we find running so strong 
in this lesson. Precisely because Pharisaic hatred was be- 
coming so threatening, and popular enthusiasm was opening 
opportunities which he singly could not utilize, he felt his 
need both for companions and for messengers. Therefore he 
surrounded himself with that inner circle, and did it then. 
The appointment of the apostles has been treated by some as 
an master-piece of organization, which largely contributed to 
the progress of Christianity, and by others as the erection of 
an endowment of the Twelve with supernatural powers which 
are transmitted on certain outward conditions to their succes- 
sors, and thereby give effect to sacraments, and are the legiti- 
mate channels for grace. But if we take Mark’s statement of 
their function, our view will be much simpler. The number 
of twelve distinctly alludes to the tribes of Israel, and im- 
plies that the new community is to be the true people of 
God. 

The apostles were chosen for two things, of which the 
former was. preparatory to the latter. The latter was the 
more important and permanent, and hence gave the office its 
name. They were to be with Christ, and we may fairly sup- 
pose that he wished that companionship for his own sake as 


, well as for theirs. No doubt, the primary purpose was their 


training for their being sent forth to preach. But, no doubt, 
also, the lonely Christ craved for companions, and was 
strengthened and soothed by even the imperfect sympathy 
and unintelligent love of these humble adherents. Who can 
fail to hear tones which reveal how much he hungered for 
companions in his grateful acknowledgment, “ Ye are they 
which have continued with mein my temptations”? It still 
remains trve that we must be with Christ much and long be- 
fore we can go forth as his messengers. 

Note, too, that the miracle-working power comes last as 
least important. Peter had understood his office beiter than 
some of his alleged successors, when he made jts qualification 
to be having been with Jesus during his life, and its office 
to be that of being witnesses of his resurrection (Acts 1). 

The list of the apostles presents many interesting points, at 
which we can only glance. If compared with the lists in the 
other Gospels and in Acts, it brings out clearly the division 
into three groups of four personseach. The order in which 
the four are named varies within the limits of the group ; but 
none of the first fcur are ever in the lists degraded to the 
second or third group, and none of these are ever promoted 
beyond their own class. So there were apparently degrees 
among the Twelve, depending no doubt, on spiritual recep- 
tivity, each man being as close to the Lord, and gifted with 
as much of the sunshine of his love, as he was fit for. 

Further, their places in relation to each other vary. The 
first four are always first, and Peter is always at their head; 
but in Matthew and Luke, the pairs of brothers are kept to- 
gether, while, in Mark, Andrew is parted from his brother 
Simon, and put last of the first four. That place indicates 
the closer relation of the other three to Jesus, of which sev- 
eral instances will occur toevery one. But Mark puts James 
before John, and his list evidently reflects the memory of the 
original superiority of James as probably the elder. There 
was a time when John was known as “ James’s brother.” But 
the time came, as Acts shows, when John took precedence, 
and was closely linked with Peter as the two leaders. So the 
ties of kindred may be loosened, and new bonds of fellowship 
created by similarity of relation to Jesus, In his kingdom, 


the elder may fall behind the younger. Rank there depends 
on likeness to the king. 
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The surname of Boanerges, “Sons of Thunder,” given to 
the brothers, can scarcely be supfiosed to commemorate 
characteristic prior to discipleship. Christ does not perpety. 
ate old faults in his setvants’ new name. It must rather 
refer to exeellences which were heightened and hallowed in 
them by following Jesus. Probably, therefore, it points to , 
certain majesty of utterance. Do we not hear the boom of 
thunder-peals in the prologue to John’s Gospel, perhaps the 
grandest words eyer written ? . 

In the second quartet, Bartholomew is probably Nathanael, 
and, if so, his conjunction with Philip is an interesting coin- 
cidence with John 1: 45, which tells that Philip brought 
him to Jesus. All three Gospels put the two names together, 
as if the two men had kept‘up their essociation; but, in Acts, 
Thomas takes precedence of Bartholomew, as if a closer spir- 
itual relationship had by degrees sprung up between Philip, 
the leader of the second group, and Thcmas, which slackened 
the old bond, Note that these two, who are coupled in Acts, 
are two of the interlocutors in the final discourses in the 
upper room (John 14). Mark, like Luke, puts Matthew 
before Thomas; but Matthew puts himself last, and adds 
his designation of “ pudlican,’—a beautiful example of 
humility. 

The last group contains names which have given commen- 
tators trouble. I am not called on to discuss the question of 
the identity of the James who is one of its members. Thad- 
deus is by Luke called Judas, both in his Gospel and in the 
Acts; and by Matthew, according to one reading, Lebbeus, 
Both names are probably surnames, the former being probably 
derived from a word meaning breast, and the latter from one 
signifying heart. They seem, therefore, to be nearly equiva- 
lent, and may express large-heartedness., 

Simon “the Canaanite” (Auth. Ver.) is properly “the 
Cananean” (Rev. Ver.). There was no alien in blood 
among the Twelve. The name isa late Aramaic word mean- 
ing zealot. Hence Luke translates it for Gentile readers. He 
was one of the fanatical sect who would not have anything to 
do with Rome, and who played such a terrible ‘part in the 
final catastrophe of Israel. The baser elements were purged 
out of his fiery enthusiasm when he became Christ’s man. 
The hallowing and curbing of earthly passion, the ennobling 
of enthusiasm, are achieved when the pure flame of love to 
Christ burns up their dross, 

Jydas Iscariot closes the list, cold and venomous as a snake. 
Enthusiasm in him there was none. The problem of his 
character is too complex to be entered on here. But we may 
lay to heart the warning that, if a man is not knit to Christ 
by heart’s love and obedience, the more he comes into con- 
tact with Jesus the more will he recoil from him, till at last 
he is swept away by a passion of detestation. Christ is either 
a sure foundation or a stone of stumbling. 


Falloufield, Manchester, England. 
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Illustrative Applications. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 


HE Pharisees . . . with the Herodians took counsel against 
him (v.6). A common hatred may be as strong a bond 
for the hour, and fora selfish purpose, as a common attach- 
ment. Men who have been political or ecclesiastical enemies 
will, on occasions, join hands to compass the overthrow of 
one whom they both are hostile to. You wilieven find per- 
sons who have no congeniality planning together for some 
action in a local church, simply because they dislike the 
leaders on the other side of the movement. It wouldn’t do, I 
suppose, to call either party “Pharisees” or “ Herodians,” 
but their spirit is not wholly unlike those enemies of olden 
time. 

A great multitude, hearing what great things he did, came unte 
him (v. 8). All the world would follow Jesus, if he would 
only, work wonders for everybody without asking anything 
from anybody. It is not what he gives to sinners, but what 
he asks sinners to give to him, that makes the barrier betwee 
Jesus and persistent sinners, You can fill up almost an/ 
Sunday-school just before Christmas, if you have it under- 
stood that there is to be a distribution of gifts on that day, 
without any requirement of punctuality, studiousness, oF 
good behavior. Coming to Jesus to get something, without 
even a “Thank you” in return, is as easy in these days as it is 
popular. Coming to Jesus to be in his service—to learn his will 
and to do it—is not so easy; nor has it ever been popular. 

Unelean spirits ... cried, saying, Thou art the Son of (od 
(v.11). Well, what if they did? Did that testimony give 
any new power to Jesus, or change the nature of the uncieaa 
spirits? Did the disciples of Jesus of that day make such 
a fuss over an admission of this kind as his disciples of 
to-day are inclined to when some foul-mouthed poet, or grace 
less politician, or heartless student in the realm of matter, 
cries out that he knows there isa God? No, no! od’s 
truth needs no verification from unclean spirits ; nor does it 
really gain an evangelistic power by the admissions wliich 
are made by the Devil and his emissaries, 

He appointed twelor, tiat they should be with him, and that h 
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might send them forth to preach (v.14). There is always this 
twofold duty resting on the disciple of Christ: to be with 
Christ and to go out for Christ. No Christian is worth any- 
thing for real service who is not with Christ, in loving, trust- 
ful intimacy, before attempting that service. Nor is any 
Christian a true-hearted disciple of Christ who would spend 
al] his time in close spiritual communion with Christ, without 
going forth to preach and work for Christ. You cannot 
preach to advantage, nor teach to advantage, nor write to 
advantage, nor even set a right example before others in your 
daily conduct, unless you seek and find communion with 
your Saviour. But what would all your spiritual commun- 
ings with your Saviour amount to, if you never sought to 
make them helpful to others also? If you enjoy faith, enjoy 
prayer, enjoy Bible study, let others have the benefit of your 
fellowship with Christ, and of your gain through spiritual 
privileges. If you are not one who communes with Christ, 
and who also goes forth for Christ, how can you count your- 
self one of the chosen and approved disciples of Christ. 

James,...and John the brother of James, ... he surnamed 
... Sons of thunder(v.17). And if Jesus called them “Sons 
of Thunder,” it was because they were sons of thunder. Nor 
is it to be wondered at that the disciple whom Jesus loved 
was a son of thunder. There is thunder as well as lightning 
in a storm-cloud; and there will be storm-clouds ir the 
firmament of any character which is both effective and lov- 
able. Lightning itself will not do the work of purifying the 
atmosphere: there must be thunder with the lightning. The 
heat-lightning which plays above tHe horizon in a summer's 
evening, shows the warmth and deadness of the atmosphere, 
but works no change in it; not until the clouds gather, and 
the crash of the thunder is heard, is the air made pure and 
life-giving once more. If you would find the characteristics 
of the loved disciple, you must look for them elsewhere than 
in one who is all gentleness, and is ever the same in mood 
and manner. 

And Judas Iscariot, which also betrayed him (v.19). In the 
long run, a man’s reputation coincides with his character. 
His character is what he is; his reputation is yhat others 
suppose him to be. For a while one may pass for much better 
than he is; he may deceive his best friends; but sooner or 
later he will appear at his true measure. “The wolf must 
die in his own skin,” says the old proverb, as showing: the 
hopelesstiess of hypocrisy. If you are unfaithful as a pastor, 
as a teacher, as a business agent, as a friend, as a Christian, 
your unfaithfulness will not only be known, but it will fix 


“your reputation for ‘all-time, in your sphere. If you are a 


betrayer, or a hypocrite, you will be known as such; “for 
there is nothing covered up, that shall not be revealed: and 
hid, that shall not be known.” . 
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Teaching Points. 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
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Why so many Inti 

ESUS chose twelve disciples, that every man, in all time, 

might find himself represented among the apostles. The 
doubter finds himself in Thomas; the fierce, hot-headed, 
quick-tempered man finds himself in John, the Son of Thunder; 
the opinionated, impulsive man in Peter; the hard-headed 
practical man, desiring the firet place in the kingdom, in 
James, etc. We are all there. And to all of can come 
like fitness, worthy of apostleship. 

He chose them also for bis own needs, He was so human 
that he needed sympathy. The absolute humanity must have 
broadest human conditions. Among these is a necessity for 
friendship, and hence unity. It is the basis of all great ac- 
complishment. God does not grow lonely and solitary as he 
grows great. He the more seeks to give. Only the great 
can give. No one is great who does not bend his heavens, 
full of blessings, rain, sunshine, and love, over proportionate 
worlds. Christ had*come out of the great heavens, and kept 
up the habit of giving, even himself. He wanted those about 
who loved him enough to receive him and his law of life. 

Few men can keep the intimate friendship of three men ; 
Christ could of a dozen, and those of great diversity of charac- 
ter. But all of them combined could not give the sympathy 
needed. When he most yearned for the greatest support of 
their hearts, they could not watch one hour. The depth of 
his trouble was beyond their measurement. 

As it was necessary for him to assume humanity, so it was 
necessary for him to choose human helpers. Angels would 
not do, Human nature is a necessary basis for helping 
humanity. In choosing plain people he obtained unpreju- 
diced, humble, receptive, average humanity. It was hard 
enough to engraft on them his new ideas of the kingdom, the 
truth, ete.; on the scribes it would have been impossible. 

He also chose disciples to shgw the capacity and range of 
human nature, to give them power to heal sicknesses and cast 
out devils (v. 15). That range and capacity was shown per- 
fer:ly only ia himself. How nearly can we touch it? 
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Teaching Hints. 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IKE the last lesson, this one falls into the second year of our 
Lord’s public ministry. You will remember they called 
it the year of popularity. It is difficult for us to realize how 
vast that popularity was, and how immense the throngs were 
that crowded around him. In spite of the fact that the Phari- 
sees and Herodians were banded together against the Lord, 
and desired to compass his death, the multitudes were enthu- 
siastic in his favor. Read the lesson carefully and slowly, 
and you will realize, as perhaps never before, how widespread 
was the anxiety to see and hear and be benefited by the power 
of the Master. All Galilee turned out, multitudes came from 
Jerusalem, from Idumea, from east of the Jordan, and from 
as far north as Tyre and Sidon, drawn by the fame of this 
miracle-worker. They pressed so upon him, as he stood by 
the shores of Galilee, that there was danger that he would 
be crowded into the waters. This obliged him to engage a 
small fishing-boat, into which he went, and from the deck of 
which he preached to the assembled throngs. In verse 10 
we read that they “ pressed,” or rather, as the margin gives 
it, “rushed” upon him to’ touch him. Mad throngs were 
these, made up of invalids and diseased ones of all classes. 
Their one desperate anxiety was to get so near the Master 
that they could actually touch his person. Riotous tumults 
they were indeed ; and at times there was danger that the au- 
thorities would be aroused, and would interpose to prevent 
the repetition of such dangerous gatherings, It may help 
your imagination, and make the scene somewhat more clear 
to you, if you would imagine what would happen if a man 
came to New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, who was able 
and willing by a word or a touch to heal every manner of 
diseases, and that without money or price. No building 
would be large enough, no square sufficiently spacious, to 
accommodate those desirous of being benefited by his power. 
The gatherings at “ Moody’s meetings” would be as noth- 
ing compared with the multitudes who would be attracted 
by such a man as this. Such were the scenes in the 
midst of which our Master walked and worked during that 
year of his Galilean ministry, well called the year of popu- 
larity. 

Jesus saw that he must have co-workers to whom he could 
delegate power to preach, touch, and heal. He therefore 
withdrew himself to a mountain, called to him the Twelve, 
and gave to them “ power to heal sicknesses, and to cast out 
devils.” If the teacher desires to see further evidence of the 
need of this procedure, let him read verses 20 and 21 of the same 
chapter, which tells us that Jesus and his disciples had not 
so much as opportunity to take their meals in peace, and that 
the relatives of Jesus thought he had gone stark mad, 

In appointing these twelve apostles, Jesus was laying the 
foundation for the Christian Church. He knew full well 
that the time was fast approaching when he would no longer 
be on earth, and he desired to prepare men to take his place. 
These men were to be with him, to be taught by him, and 
eventually to be endued with the power of the Holy 
Spirit, that they might be better fitted for their work. 
How his plan succeeded we shall see in future studies, 
when we come to that marvelous book called “ The Acts of 
the Apostles.” 

There are no longer apostles in this world, for their work 
came to an end with their earthly lives. To whom then is 
the work given of further spreading the gospel among those 
who have not yet heard of it? Without doubt, it is given 
into the hands of all believers. There is a deep sense in 
which the golden text is true for everyone: “ I have chosen 
you, and ordained you, that you should go and bring forth 
fruit.” Every disciple is a branch of Jesus, who is the vine. 
Every disciple, who is to glorify the Lord, can do so only by 
bringing forth much fruit. Yet, in spite of this, there are 
many who call themselves disciples who are fruitiess branches 
of the great vine. They do nothing, they give nothing, they 
pray fervently for nothing, and the result is that their lives 
are worse than wasted. True it is that there is not a scholar 
so young but what he may do something for the Master. I 
knew a child once, about seven years old, who by persistent 
effort brought his parents to church. The spirit of God 
touched their hearts, and they became believers. For many 
years now these parents have been earnest workers, the 
father himself being a charch officer in the church in which 
he found the Lord. That child was a fruit-bearing branch of 
the vine, Christ Jesus. If every teacher and scholar would be 
earnest in effort and prayer to proclaim the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, it would not be long before our churches would be 
overflowing, our Sunday-schools overcrowded, our saloons 
empty, and our cities purified. Drops of water make an 
ocean, grains of sand a continent, leaves a forest, and so all 
efforts of God’s children will presently bring forward his 
kingdom to complete triumpb. Who then is there in this 
school, who, believing in Jesus, will not make some self- 
sacrifice to win others to believe in and serve the same 
God? 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher. 
By Faith Latimer. 


EVIEW briefly the previous lesson and cure of the 
withered hand. What had*the Jews charged the 
disciples with doing? Where did they watch Jesus, to see 
what he would do? What was the matter with the afflicted 
man in the synagogue ? 

Took Counsel against him.—Enemies to Jesus were increas- 
ing. They watched him in the synagogue, where they 
listened to every word, not to believe, or become wise, or 
have their sins forgiven, but to find some opportunity to 
charge him with breaking the Jewish law, that they might 
have an excuse to put him to death. Instead of having any 
sympathy with the afflicted man with the withered hand, or 
any gladness that he was cured, they felt only anger against 
Jesus, who had at first read their hearts, asked them ques- 
tions they could not answer, and then cured the man in their 
presence and on the sabbath, They went out of the syna- 
gogue, and “ straightway,”—that is, without any delay,—even 
planning on the sabbath they were so strict about for other 
people, and went to consult with others how they might 
destroy him. They went to the Herodians,—men who 
wanted Herod, the son of Herod the Great, to rule over 
them. They did not love Herod nor his followers, but they 
hated Jesus so much more they were willing to make com- 
mon cause against him. 

Jesus Withdrew Himself.—Jesus was prudent. He never 
shrank from duty, but he never courted danger. His earthly 
work was far from being done, and he resolved to go where 
he might be beyond the Pharisees or the power and planning 
of Herod or his men. He asked his disciples to furnish him 
with a boat to wait upon him. He had gone to a remote 
shore of the lake, to avoid the multitude, but they came to 
him even from Jerusalem and Judea and beyond the Jordan, 
If the scholars have been making maps in their note-books, 
—really essential to a clear idea of the places where Jesus 
went,—they can locate all the countries mentioned in verses 
7 and 8, Thus they will realize how Jesus was followed, and 
the wide interest shown in his movements. 

They Followed Him.—Who? A great multitude. We use 
the words “crowds” and “ multitude” so often, in connection 
with Jesus, that we hardly consider the meaning. What if 
to-day, as an evangelist with his companions should walk 
our streets, or travel from place to place, with hundreds, 
sometimes even thousands, following and gathering around 
him, should we nwt wonder, and the news be spread from 
one end of the land to the other? Why did they follow? 
They “heard what great things he did.” Some came from 
curiosity ; they knew that “he healed many;” they heard 
that even to touch him was to be cured; they knew that evil 
spirits fell down before him, and cried, ‘‘ Thou art the Son of 
God.” So more and more people came to see, to hear, to 
worship, or to be cured of some disease. From the little boat 
going from place to place Jesus could teach and preach. 

Up into a Mountain.—Jesus soon changed the boat for the 
mountain, going to be alone. Even the disciples did not go 
with him to the sheltered spot on the mountain side where 
he could pray alone; for he spent the whole night in prayer, 
seeking help and strength from his Father for the important 
work he had upon his heart. We know how often and how 
earnestly Jesus prayed ; often before day, often at night, and 
all night, and always before any change in his life or his 
work, while others slept and rested, Jesus was in fervent 
prayer. 

_ He Ordained Twelve.—Just as many chosen companions as 
there were tribes of Israel. Why did he choose these dis- 
ciples? He wanted to leave a church on earth, that his 
work might go on afier he had suffered, and died, and gone 
back to heaven. Before he left, he wanted them to be con- 
stantly with him, to teach them every day, telling them many 
things which they would recall and understand even better 
after he had gone from thém. He appointed, or ordained, 
twelve. What isittoordain? They were to be with him, 
and as he sent them, to go out in his name, to preach, to heal 
the sick, to cast out evi! spirits, as he had done, 

Their Names.—Simon Peter is always the first named on 
each list, and Judas Iscariot always the last, and with his 
name always linked the dreadful fact, “he betrayed him.” 
How many of the twelve were brothers? The names of the 
men in each of the four lists we have are almost alike. All 
give “ Bartholomew ” with “ Philip,” supposed to be the ove 
called Nathanael in John, the one whom Philip found and 
brought to Christ. Matthew was sometimes called Levi, but 
not in any of the lists of names. Thaddeus in Mark is called 
Lebbeus in Matthew, but in the new version Thaddeus, as in 
two of the lists, and Judas, or Jude, in Acts. If each scholer 
old or advanced enough to study them out will prepare a list 
in their note-books, which they can keep for reference, it will 
be of far more value than any merely memorized list of 
names. Perhaps some scholars may be able to arrange 
the names in groups of four, as they will find them in the 
“Gospels. The teacher might give, or put on thé blackboard 

for copying, references where such lisis may be found, ‘re 
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questing each one to make his own roll-call of the Twetve, 
which will not require more labor or ability than is daily 
exercised in secular study. . 

Who were these Twelve Men?—All except Judas Iscariot 
seem to have come from Galilee. Several of them were 
fishermen, Matthew a tax-gatherer. Most of them were 
plain, lowly workingmen, trained to habits of industry and 
endurance. Some of them were men of enough education to 
write some of the books of the New Testament. They had 
Jesus Christ for their constant teacher, who knew how to use 
and develop the fitness of each one; and the Holy Spirit in- 
spired them to remember and write the record of those days 
with Christ. Matthew wrote his Gospel; Peter dictated 
the Book of Mark, and himself wrote two fervent Epistles ; 
John the beloved disciple’ wrote the Gospel of John and 
three Epistles long after some of the others were dead, and 
the Book of Revelation as Christ revealed himself to him on 
a lonely island. Jude, the brother of James, wrote a sbort 
Epistle; and James, perhaps the half-brother of Christ, it is 
supposed wrote the wise, practical Epistle which bears his name. 

Where to find the names of the twelve: Matthew 10 : 2-4; 
Mark 3: 16-19; Luke 6 : 14-16; Acts 1: 13. 
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«Hints for the Primary Teacher. 
By Julia E. Peck. 


ESUS preached to the people in houses, on public streets, 

in churches (synagogues), on the shores of the lake, or 

in any place where the people were gathered longing to hear 
him speak. 

There were people among the hearers who were so bad, or 
poor, or sick, that none of their old friends and neighbors, or 
any one else, would help them. These poor people (outcasts) 
Jesus came to help and save. 

There were so many needing help that Jesus must now 
have friends to work with him. These friends he would 
himself choose most carefully, and call them his ? 

But all who asked to become disciples were not chosen for 
this work, because they would not have been at all willing— 
and Jesus could read their thoughts—to give up their com- 
fortable homes, and live among the poor. 

Among the listeners gathered at the street corners or in 
the churches there were learned men, who could repeat a 
great many pages of the Bible and preach long sermons about 
being good. These men were called seribes. You have 
heard of them, and may tell what you remember (review- 
ing last Sunday’s lesson). 

Do you think Jesus would choose scribes to be his dis- 
ciples? Remember, they knew how to teach and preach. 
You may think that Jesus wished to choose very leatned 
men, who had a great deal of money with which they could 
build churches and help the poor. Or perhaps you think 
Jesus would choose soldiers to fight for him, or kings and 
princes, who would command people to believe and obey. 
Some.of you already know that Jesus did not choose for his 
disciples the scribes, or the learned men, or soldiers, or kings 
and princes, 

You remember that one Sunday we made a picture of a 
lake with two boats on it,—fishermen’s boats, and the fisher- 
men were away, washing their nets. 

I will draw the picture again, while you tell the story 
(reviewing the lesson for October 14). 

One of these boats belonged to Peter. (Review briefly the 
lesson for August 19, recalling the names of the first disciples.) 

Now why do you think these men were chosen? for they 
could hardly buy books to study, and perhaps some of them 
could not repeat as many Bible verses as we can when they 
first came to Jesus. 

For one reason,—these men were willing to give up their 
homes, and follow Jesus all their lives. Another reason,— 
they were willing to begin at the very beginning, and learn 
to do better every day and al] day long And this is a very 
hard thing to do. And still another reason,—the scribes, 
who hated their Master, and had planned to make trouble, 
would surely threaten to kill them. 

Do you think they would be afraid? No; they were will- 
ing to take a risk of their lives to follow their Master, and to 
teach others to follow him. Some of them were afterward 
put to death, and were glad to die for Jesus’ sake. 

Now we will learn our golden text, because it tells some- 
thing of the work expected of the disciples, “Ordained” 
means set apart for a work. 

Draw from the children the meaning of “bringing forth 
fruit.” 

The disciples tried very hard to learn how to do their 
work. When their great Master preached in words they 
could not understand, they asked him to explain, and would 
afterwards carefully explain the words over again to each 
other, trying hard to understand. When the disciples made 
mistakes, as they sometimes did, and were sorry, Jesus for- 


gave them, und helped them to begin all over again, just af 
he does us. 
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Some of you have older sisters‘who are King’s Daugh- 
ters, and some of you have older brothers and sisters who 
belong to the Christian. Endeavor Society or the Epworth 
League. Perhaps, if some one should say to you that the 
King’s Daughters and all who belong to the other societies 
are disciples of Jesus, you would say: “Oh, no! There 
were only twelve disciples, and they lived long ago, way 
over there in the east (pointing), when Jesus was here on 
earth,” . ’ 

Yes, there were at first only twelve; but these twelve 
were chosen on purpose to teach others how to become dis- 
ciples. 

You are thinking now that you would like to grow old 
faster, so that you could belong to some band of workers, and 
be called disciples, But you need not wait. Many of you 
are wearing the little bow of white ribbon. What does it 
mean? Are we working for Jesus when we are trying to 
help those who cannot come to Jesus until they are cared of 
that dreadful thirst? There are other waysof working. Let 
us talk about them. 

Children will understand ways of working more clearly 
than ways of feeling, as an appeal to the emotions is usually 
too abstract for the primary class. 

Some of us do not know how to become disciples. Let us 
ask help. 

“Our Father, we have just now got a little sight of great 
work going on around us, and we want to help. First make 
us ready, then give us strength and courage to become faith- 
ful disciples,” 

Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights. 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


A GREAT Motrtirvpe.... CAME unTO HIM.” —Jesus had 

returned to the shores of the Sea of Galilee, and now, not 
only from the neighboring country, but from far and near, eager 
crowds harried to follow him. Judea was four days’ journey 
south ; Idumea, or Edom, now known as Petra, four days 
farther still; the east of Jordan, comprising the country 
from Damascus to Moab and Phcenicia, from one to five days; 
Tyre and Sidon, about two days west. Though mails and 
telegraphs are unknown, news travels fast in the East. Dur- 
ing the Indian mutiny, rumors of the fall of Delhi reached our 
camp, far east of Damascus, before it was told in that city by 
wire from Londom It is well known how reports spread 
through the bazaars of India with a speed that baffles the 
efforts of governments. So, the renown of the wonders 
wrought by the great Healer who had appeared, would flash 
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would soon reach the crest, and there, on the bare downs, hie 
could gather his disciples, out “of sight and hearing of the 
busy crowds below. 

“CaLLeTH To Hiw WxHom HE Wovup.”—This is quite in 
accord with Eastern ideas to-day. When a dervish, or holy 
man suddenly starts forth—which they invariably do, as 
though imitating John the Baptist—from the desert, preach- 
ing a revival of the (Mohammedan) faith, as soon as they 
perceive that they are recognized as inspired, they select some 
three or four of their followers suitable for their purpose (for 
they are acute judges of character), to be with them, as Elijah 
called Elisha. The called unhesitatingly obey; for, if the 
holy man be inspired, the call must be from God. So parody- 
ing our Lord’s method, these dervishes, year after year, gather 
bands, which, however, soon are scattered. 

“SURNAMED THEM BoANERGES.”—The correct Hebrew 
would be “ Ben,” not * Boan,” for “son.” But we find an in- 
teresting local coloring in the word “ Boan,” being the 
northern Syriac or Aramaic pronunciation of “ Ben” in the 
vernacular of Galilee. Broughton mentions that Nebi is 
pronounced by the northern Jews as “ Noabi,” and we find 
the fortress Masada called “ Moasada” by Strabo. 
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“As MANY AS HAD PLAGUES PRESSED UPON HIM THAT 
THEY MIGHT ToucH HIM.”—A very slight break in the or- 
dinary routine of life in the East is always sufficient to gather 
a crowd. Many things are changed, but the impulsive 
and easily stirred nature of the Oriental remains what it 
was. Those afflicted with plagues, and therefore ceremonially 
unclean, did not hesitate to press upon and touch the Mes- 
siah. This is a striking tribute to his power, for in the in- 
tensely religious atmosphere of the Orient those who are 
unclean guard with scrupulous care the purity of others, 
Contact with what is defiled produces immediate ceremonial 
pollution. But here the order was marvelously reversed, for 
contact, instead of polluting him who was touched, at once 
cleansed him who was stricken, with the plague; and it is 
remarkable that nowhere do we find the greatest sticklers for 
the Law hinting that Christ had contracted impurity, even 
when he had by his touch driven the loathsome leprosy itself 
from the outcast’s frame. 

“Ann Smmon HE SuRNAMED” Peter,” Ere.---Moat who 
have any interest in the subject will be aware of the laws 
issued in Europe compelling the Jews to adopt surnames, 
that men might be able to distinguish individuals among 
the multitudes of Isaacs, Jacobs, Josephs, etc. To these we 
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Sectional map of the Sea of Galilee and the adjacent region. 


through every town and village of the regions which looked 
to Jerusalem as their center. Eagerly would crowds flock to 
see and hear for themselves, The Oriental, except in harvest 
time, has abundant leisure. Little money and less prepara- 
tion was needed for the journey. Hissandals fastened on, his 
cloak donned, his wallet of matting slung on his shoulders, 
stuffed with flat barley cakes, and a few handsful of olives 
and figs, and the Eastern peasant is equipped for a week’s 
journey. He knows where to find water by the way, and he 
takes his night’s rest under a rock or a tree. 

“He Gorrn Up into A Mountarn.”—The words in the 
original imply some particular well-known mount or hill. 
Jesus went up from the plain of Gennesaret. The plain is em- 
bayed for the most part in steep basaltic cliffs; but its southern 
boundary, not far west of Magdala, is a comparatively easy 
slope, leading on to the wide plateau which stretches to the 
foot of Hattin, Hattin itself is far too distant to have been 
the scene either of the delivery of the Sermon on the Mount 
or of the call of the Twelve. The history and the surround- 
ings alike poiut to this slope as being the site of both events. 
A few paces up the hill our Lord may have sat on one of the 
many boulders which strew it, and delivered the discourse, 
which, from the marvelous acoustic qualities of that natural 
amphitheater, might easily be heard by ten thbusand listeners 
standing below and around him. (The reach of the human 
voice under this hill I have repeatedly tested myself, as also 
between Ebal and Gerizim.) Ascending a little higher, he 


owe such family names as Rothschild, Rosenzweig, Golden- 
berg, etc. It is quite common in the East to add some dis- 
tinguishing epithet to a man’s name. Often he is described 
as the son of so-and-so, and we have alternatives of names 
through many generations, as Elids ibn Rizik (‘ Elias, the 
son of Rizik”). His son, again, will be called Rizik ibn Elids 
(“ Rizik, son of Elias”); and soon. Where there are pairs 
among the disciples, Jesus adds distinguishing names. Thus 
Simon Peter is marked off from Simon the Cananean, and 
James, son of Zebedee, or Son of Thunder, from James, son of 
Alpheus. Peter the Rock reminds one of the Bény Sukhr 
“Children of the Rock ”’),—a strong Arab tribe dwelling in 
el-Belka. “Son of Thunder” suggests the name commonly 
given to thief, robber, murderer, highwayman, and such like; 
namely, Jbn Hardm (“Son of Infamy ”),—infamy in which 
there is a favor of sacrilege. “The Cananan” illustrates 
the still more usual way of distinguishing a man by his birth- 
place. Last spring we had with us two muleteers, both re- 
ioicing in the honored name of Mohammed. One had pre- 
ceded us to Jenin to find quarters for the company. n our 
arrival, the other asked if any one had seen Mohammed en 
Napulsy (“ Mohammed the Nablousite ;” that is, of Nabvious), 
and at once we were directed go where he awaited us. Again, 
in Mount Lebanon his neighbor had gone astray. At one o! 
the khans on the Damascus road I was making inquiries 
about him, when a stranger stepped forward, and a-ked, “ Is it 
Mohammed el-Kudey?” (“ Mohammed of the sacred city ;” 
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hat is, the Jerusalemite.) I answered in the affirmative, and 
he lost man was speedily found. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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“BY THEIR FRUITS.” 


ENEMIES SbF0st 
CROWDS BEB [INT 
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“ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord.” 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns. 


** Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

“ Throw out the life-line.” 

‘*Go, preach my gospel, saith the Lori.” 
“ Ye Christian heralds, go, proclaim.” 

“ We have heard the joyful sound.” 

“ Are you happy in the Lord.” 

“ There’s.a wideness in God’s mercy.” 

“ Have you had a kindness shown.” 


AY 


Question Hints. 


By Amos R. Wells. 


For the Teacher, 
Bi review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 

° lesson may be used. 

1. FRrenps AND Foss (vs. 6-8),—W hat events had recently 
aroused the opposition of the Pharisees agaigst Christ? 
(John 5:16; Mark 2 : 23-28; 3 ¥1-6.) Who were the He- 
rodians? Why was it unusual for them to take counsel with 
the Pharisees ?-- Which are more likely to work together in 
union,—Christ’s friends or his foes? Why did not Jesus re- 
main, and face his enemies? How do you account for the 
fact that such great crowds always followed Christ? Where 
were the places mentioned in verses 7 and 8? What hint 
regarding Christ’s fame do you get from the range of these 
places? What are some of the “great things” Christ’s fol- 
lowers may do to draw men to themselves and to Christ? 

2. Tue Great Puysician (vs. 9-12).—Why did Christ 
wish to avoid the thronging of the multitude? When will 
Christ's followers find it wise to imitate him in this? What 
does it signify that the writers of the Gospels hint at so many 
miracles that they do not describe in detail? Was it neces- 
sary to touch Christ in order to receive healing? How do 
you know? (Matt.8 :8,13.) What were the unclean spirits? 
Why did such spirits always recognize Christ as divine? 
Why would not Christ receive their testimony? How far 
should we permit bad men to contribute, by tongue, hand, or 
purse, to good causes? (2 Cor. 6 : 14-17.) 

3.. Twetve Hevpers (vs. 13-15).—What, probably, was 
this mountain,—the “ Mount of Beatitudes”? Why did 
Jesus seek the mountain? (Luke 6:12.) How should we 
prepare for all important events? How was the choice of 
the Twelve an event of supreme importance? What governed 
Christ’s choice of his twelve disciples?, How many of these 
twelve had been previously fixed upon? (Mark 1 : 16-20; 
2:14; John 1: 43, 45.) - How did this ordaining differ from 
that choice? What connection is there between “that they 
should be with him” and “that he might send them forth” ? 
What connection between both and their power over diseases? 
How must modern disciples “ be with” their Lord? How 
also must they be sent forth from him? What wonderful 
powers must they also have? 

4. Tax Last (vs. 16-19).—What similarities do you note, 
and what differences, in the four lists of the disciples, given 
here, and in Matthew 10 : 2-4; Luke 6: 14-16; Acts 1:13? 
What are the meanings of these twelve names? Why were 
John and James called “ Boanerges”? Who was Andrew? 
(John 1: 40.) What other Philip is mentioned in the New 
Testament? (Acts 6:5.) Who, probably, was Bartholomew? 
(John 1: 45.) By what other name was Matthew called? 
(Luke 5: 27.) And Thomas? (John 11:16.) And James 
the son of Alpheus? (Luke 24:18.) Aud Thaddeus? (Mat. 





10:3.) What James was the one here enrolled? What 
does “the Cananean” refer to? (Luke 6 : 15.) And “ Is- 
eariot”? Wich of tnese is called “ the doubting apostle”? 
Which were fishermen? Which wrote books of the New 
Testament? Which were most prominent in their work? 
What do we know about the lives of those less conspicuous in 
the New Testament history? What other famous groups of 
men has history known, and how does this company of twelve 
compare with them ? 
For the Superintendent. 

1. Why did Christ withdraw to the Sea of Galilee? 2. 
Who followed him? 8. How did Christ escape from the 
multitude? 4. On this mountain ‘what step did he take 
that was very important toward the advancement of his king- 
dom? 5. What were the twelve disciples chosen to do? 
6. What power was given them? 7. Who of them were 
most loved by Christ? 8. Who was the evil one among 
them? 9% Who of them wrote booksof the New Testament? 


Boston, Mass. 





2 Questions to be Answered in Writing. 

1. Why did Jesus withdraw himself from the multitudes? 
2. What were the names of the twelve apostles? 3. To what 
duties were they sent out? 4. What seemed to demand their 
appointment just at that time? 5. In what is the work of 
the apostles a model for us? 

Norte.--These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 


blank zpace is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Oo., 1031 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ka» 


Lesson Summary. 


ESUS is, in a sense, repeating continually his earthly ex- 
periences, He still finds those who follow him and those 
who oppose him. He still works works of mercy, and he is 
still recognized as the Son of God by enemies as well as friends. 
And Jesus still wants to have disciples and representatives, 
who will be with him in loving confidence, under his teach- 
ing and influence, ready to go as he sends them, to declare 
his truth, to reflect his spirit, and to do service for him 
against evil, Such disciples he is reatly to call by name, and 
to inspire for whatever he would have them do. 
a. 


Added Points. 

Men who are not ready to serve Jesus, would like to destroy 
him. There are multitudes who would be glad to know that 
there was an end of his rule. 

Jesus is with his disciples'in'the crowd; and he wants hie 
disciples to be with him away from the crowd. Christians 
who are never by themselves with Jesus, are not worth much 
for him while with a multitude. 

Whoever observes the work of Jesus, sees that he works 
wonders. Christianity itself is a constant miracle. 

It is Christ-like to be in the presence of evil-doers in order 
todo them good. But evil-doers are not to be sought as com- 
panions for any other purpose. 

What a privilege it is to be apart from others, with Jesus! 
He calls to such a privilege those whom he would have do a 
special work for him. 

Every disciple of Jesus has his own name and his own 
work. He is to see to it that his chief attention is to his own 
mission, not to another’s. 
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Recent Missionary Literature.* 


HE first book on this list, The Student Missionary 
Enterprise, is a report of the Second International 
Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement, but it 
has a value far beyond that of an average report. To 
one who is thinking, even in a casual way, of spending 
his life on the foreign field, it will be full of suggestion. 
One single address, on ‘‘ The Practical Preparation of the 
Volunteer,” will secure immunity against a large share 





* The Student Missionary Enterprise ; Addresses and Discussions 
of the Second International Convention of the Student Volunteer 
Movemaes, held at Detroit, 1994. Edited by Max Wood Moorhead. 
8vo, pp. 400. Chicago : F. B. Sharman, 80 Institute Piace. $1.50. 

Fifty Years in Amoy, China. By P. W. Pitcher, missionary of Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church. 12mo, pp. 267. New York: Board of Pub- 
lication Reformed Church in America. $1.25 net. 

- Larger Outlooks on Missionary Lands. By the Rev, A. B. Simpson. 
12mo, illustrated, pp. 595. New York: The Christian Alliance Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.50. 

Murdered Millions. By Geo: D. Dowkontt, M.D. Introduction 


by the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 18mo, paper, . 4. New 
York : The Medical Missionary Record. 15 conte <5 


Alexander Mackay, Missionary Hero of Uganda (Splendid Lives 
Series). By the author of The Story of Stanley. 12mo, pp. 144. New 
York : Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents. 

The Heroic in Missions. By A. R. Buckland, M.A. 12mo, pp. 112. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 650 cents, 


‘enthusiasm of the convention. 
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of the errors of preparation so commonly made. The 
report throughout has been edited with such care and 
discretion that it almost preserves in print the ringing 


All friends of missions 
will be stimulated by its freshness and force, and will 
wish to make it a permanent work of reference. Its 
value is very greatly enhanced by a well-made index. 

The History of the Amoy (China) Mission of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church is a review of the results of 
thé work of a half-century at that station, but in- 
cludes enough of the startling political history which 
accompanied this development to make the narrative in- 
teresting to any reader. The volume is well illustrated 
by photographs taken or collected by the author. It is 
an excellent volume for reference libraries. Especial 
commendation may be given to the condensed account 
of early attempts at the evangelization of China. 

Larger Outlooks is really a series of chatty, lively notes’ 
by the way, taken on a rapid journey through a large por- 
tion of the missionary world. The writer was appreciative 
of the best that came in his way, but makes no serious 
attempt to state the problems or achievements of mis- 
sions. He includes many trivialities which have little 
piace in a volume of permanent importance, His good 
sense, however, and his raciness of description, make the 
volume an attractive one for popular use. It will intro- 
duce readers to works of greater value. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and attractively bound and printed. 

Murdered Millions is a very valuable pamphlet, partly 
“‘ murdered ” by its author and publisher. The author 
italicises so frequently that the force of his arguments is 
really weakened ; the publisher has consulted cheapness 
rather than attractiveness. To the contents, however, no 
exception can be taken. It is a tract on the need of 
medical missionaries. The array of facts personally 
known to the author and quoted from others, is impres- 
sive in the extreme. Dr. Dowkontt prepared it as an 
aid in gaining sympathy and support for the proposed 
medical missionary college in New York City, but it will 
be no less helpful in awakening a gereral interest in the 
subject which it discusses. 

Alexander Mackay is a brief sketch of the life of that 
hero, written especially for boys, and better adapted to 
arouse their interest in a missionary career than the 
larger Mackay of Uganda, which is such a well-knewn 
classic. 

Another small but stirring book is the one entitled 
The Heroic in Missions. It aims to show that heroism 
is no unknown factor in missionary careers of the present 
day. The examples cited are all taken from the work of 

the Church Missionary Society, but they have been well 
chosen. One of the most suggestive sketches is entitled the 
“ Heroism of Patience.” The book seems well adapted 
to introduce young people to missionary literature. ’ 

Of these books, the third, fourth, and fifth mentioned 
can be confidently recommended as worthy of recognition 
for the Sunday-school library. 


A> 


Oriental Studies: A Selection of the Papers Read befor: the 
Oriental Club of Philadelphia, 1888-1894. (12mo, pp. 278, 
Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.80.) 


This selection of papers and the prefixed list of over 
forty communications, read before the Oriental Club 
of Philadelphia, is a very remarkable proof of the 
active interest in Oriental studies in an American city, 
Few would have expected that a Philadelphia club, meet- 
ing monthly, would listen to so large and so important a 
list of papers. The published-papers cover a wide range, 
and several are notable contributions to scholarship, 
They are thirteen in number: “ The Physical Geography 
of India,” by Morton W. Easton; “ Psalms LXXIII 
and XC,” Marcus Jastrow; “Literature of Chinese 
Laborers,” Stewart Culin; “ Alphabets of the Berbers,” 
D. G. Brinton; “ Who Were the Ancient Ethiopians,” 
W. Max Miiller ; “ Native Israelitish Deities,” George A. 
Barton; “A Legal Document of Babylonia,” Morris 
Jastrow, Jr.; “A Numerical Fragment from Nippar,” 
H. V. Hilprecht; “The Holy Numbers of the Rig- 
Veda,” Edward Washburn Hopkins; “The Change 
from Sard to Sonant in Japanese Compounds,” Benj. 
Smith Lyman; “The Afyan Name of the Tongue,” H. 
Collitz; “The Feather and the Wing in Early My- 
thology,” Sara Yorke Stevenson; and “The Book of 
Ecclesiastes,” Paul Haupt. To the biblical student, 
Rabbi Jastrow’s paper on the seventy-third and ninetieth 
Psalms will prove an unusually fresh, devout, and original 
exposition. Dr. Paul Haupt’s somewhat radical paper 
on “ Ecclesiastes” embodies advanced scholarship on 
this book, making its authorship composit, and of post- 
Solomonic date. Dr. George A. Barton groups what is 

' | 
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known as to the early polytheistic worship 
of Israel. Egyptian, Chinese, cuneiform, 
and ‘Sanskrit scholarship are well repre- 
sented in the remaining chapters, and the 
ethnographer, geographer, and anthropol- 
ogist will find new and original studies in 
this modest volume. 


of] 
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English Prose Selections ; With Critical Intro- 
ductions by Various Writers, and General 
Introductions to Each Period, Edited b 
Heury Craik. Vols.f and II. Fourteent 
Century to the Restoration. (8vo, pp. xiv, 
604; xii, 599. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. Per vol., $1.10.) 


The plan of this book is much the same 
as that of Mr. Thomas H, Ward's. four 
volumes on the English Poets, which hold 
the first rank among anthologies. Simi- 
larly, it is to be compjeted in four vol- 
umes, and, similarly also, it has employed 
the best English critics in its preparation. 
Nor has it failen into the hands of a worse 
editor, Dr. Craik’s own work on Wycliffe, 
Pecock, Caxton, Benners, Bishop Fisher, 
Cheke, Ascham, Hayward, Bishop Hall, 
Heylin, Digby, Clarendon, and Bishop 
Wilkins, are not a whit behind his best 
known contributors, such as Gosse, Saintes- 
bury, Minto, A. W. Ward, and Chaston 
Collins, Equally good are the many con- 
tributions of Mr. W. P. Kerr, a new worker 
in this field, who also supplies the Intro- 
duction to the first volume, in which the 
native element in the structure of English 
prose is finely discriminated from that in- 
troduced by Latin and French culture, He 
catches the tones of the English voice in 
the best of the early prose, as, indeed, the 
truest prose always has a conversational 
background, The second volume carries 
us into the era of elaborate, brocaded prose, 
which reaches its perfection in Hooker, 
Milton, Taylor, and Browne, and then 
gives place to the conversational prose of 
the later Stuart era. Neter has English 
been put to nobler use, or the grand style 
been more finely illustrated, than in these 
writers; and these volumes will have ren- 
dered good service if they show readers 
how great is our birthright in such men. 
The selection of authors and that from 
authors are both good. There are a few 

,men overlooked—Vane, Sterry, Everard, 
Brookse—who might well have been in- 
cluded, but none are included who do not 


deserve a place. 
o_o 


The Psychic Factor : An Outline of Psychology. 
By Charles Van Norden, D.D., LL.D., late 
president of Elmira College. (12mo, pp. 
vii, 223. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
$1.25.) 


The author of The Psychic Factor both 
escapes criticism and subjects himself to 
it by the title which he has chosen for his 
book. One may read his well-informed, 
suggestive, and edifying pages, without 
getting any full or organized impression of 
latter-day psychology as such,or without 
any very clear idea of what “the pyschic 
factor’’ itself is. The author claims that 
his book is “ strictly scientific ” in purpose 
and spirit, that it is not addressed to the 
populace, nor yet to original investigators, 
but to students. The treatment of the sub- 
ject is of an objective sort chiefly. But 
such treatment has its place among desired 
text-books. Whatever the book may lack, 
inaccuracy is not one of its conspicuous 
‘faults, nor can it be cast aside as ‘\old-fush- 
ioned.” The author recognizes the modern 
cardinal distinction between mental func- 
tion and faculty. Although the mode of 
statement is brief, the pages are well be- 
sprinkled with quotation and illustration, 
which makes them not only suggestive 
reading, but often entertaining. It has a 
place, for the student, beside the text- 
books of psychology, properly so called. 


Despite the evidences of the author's | 
knowledge of his subject, as far as it goes, | 
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sense of vagueness in his book, such as 
is shown, for instance, in a statement found 
in the Preface, that the book is “ intended 
to embody the trustworthy results of safe 
thought in the realm of current psychol- 
ogy.” It is not easy to understand just 
what “safe thought” means when ad- 
dressed to astudent with a purpose “‘ strictly 
scientific; ” for strict science faces all facts, 
and sits in impartial judgment on all the- 
ories. But Dr. Van Norden might be 
said to have written a safe book on things 
psychological. 
- 


Eastern Customs in Bible Lands. By Henry 
Baker Tristram, Canon of Durham. (12mo, 
pp. viii, 262. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.50.) 


Pictured Palestine, By James Neil, formerly 
incumbent of Christ Church, Jerusalem. 
With eighty illustrations by James Clark, 
Henry A. Harper, and other artists. Index 
to subjects and Scripture references. (8vo, 
pp. viii, 322. New York: A. D, F, Ran- 
dolph & Co. $2.25.) 


Both these books are written for the 
same purpose, one for which there were 
nearly a dozen books in existence twenty 
years ago, while half as many more have 
been written in the interval,—the explana- 
tion and illustration of the Bible through 
the habits, customs, and scenes of Pales- 
tine and other Oriental lands. Canon 
Tristram is a biblical explorer of eminence. 
He has traveled widely from the Euphrates 
to the Zebu, in Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
Egypt, and North Africa, He began pub- 
lishing works on Palestine and the East 
a score of years ago, and has issued many 
since. In a series of chapters, he takes 
familiar aspects and phases of biblical 
life, and gives apposite incidents from his 
observation, experience, andstudy, They 
profit by the width of his personal observa- 
tion. They have the flavor of the eyewit- 
ness. They are enriched by his scholarship. 
The absence of an index is a serious lack. 

Mr. James Neil has written several 
small books or manuals on the Holy Land. 
In this work he covers the usual field of 
biblical observation, and he is aided by 
outline drawings of doubtful value by 
various artists. A more accurate knowl- 
edge of Arabic would have saved him from 
some small slips. A misprint, “Tamia” 
for “Jamia,” on page 194, should be cor- 
rected. There is a very full index, and a 
table of Scripture citations. As in every 
such book, there are some new incidents. 


oN 


Christopher Columbus: And the Participation 
of the Jews in the Spanish and Portuguese 
Discoveries. By Dr. M. Kayserlinug. .Trans- 
lated by Charles Gross, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of History, Harvard College. 
(12mo, pp. xvi, 189. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $1.25.) 


Two years ago, Dr. M. Kayserling, who 
is a professor in the theological seminary 
in Buda Pesth, published an article in the 
October number of the Menarah Monthly, 
on the “ First Jew in America,” which 
was translated and published in a Johns 
Hopkins issue on Columbus and his Dis- 
covery. The present volume, which makes 
no allusion to the prior publication, ex- 
pands this original article, It shows, first, 
that the Jewish scholars and investigators 
gave the scientific knowledge on which 
Portuguese and Spanish exploration be- 
gan; second, that prominent Jews, con- 
verted and unconverted, aided Columbus; 
and third, that one accompanied him on 
his voyage. Dr. Kayserling has long been 
an authority on Spanish Jews, and in this 
volume he outlines his special investiga- 
tion of this phase, which the aid of Mr. 
Lazarus Straus, of New York, enabled him 
tomake. His volume is full of the results 
of a painstaking study of the period. For 
the general reader, it will be rather the 
material for history than history itself. 
Dr. Kayserling does not seem to have 





ments of the Jews were due to their being 
a connecting link between Christianity 
and Islam. They could go back and forth 
as neither Christians nor Moslems could. 
While chiefly devoted to tleir relations 
with Columbus, the volume gives a general 
view not elsewhere obtainable of the con- 
dition and the position of the Jews in the 
Iberian peninsula, An Appendix gives 
documents bearing on their expulsior. 


Yo 
Literary Notes and News. 


No one need lack for 
infogmation.as to Napo- 
leon and his career, to 
judge from the number of books and maga- 
zine articles that have appeared on this 
subject during the last twelve months, 
And now it seems that the children are to 
be supplied with a history of the French 
commander. St. Nicholas announces that 
one of its attractions for the coming year 
will be a serial setting forth in story form 
historical facts from Napoleon’s life. The 
story, by Elbridge S. Brooks, will be called 
“A Boy of the First Empire.” 


Napoleen 
for Children. 


on 


Individual personal 
work for the temper- 
ance cause is likely to 
be more effective than appeals to the 
masses, and the spirit that prompts such 
work is to be commended. The Clover- 
Leaf Pledge, originated and published by 
a Miss Rodgers of New York, is based 
upon this idea of personal work. But it 
includes also an element of geometrical 
progression, which renders the complete 
working out of the scheme absolutely im- 
possible. ‘ Each signer of a Clover-Leaf 
Pledge becomes such by promising to 
secure three other signatures to the same 
pledge.” These three, in turn, securing 
three each, make the total number nine; 
and soon. A dozen progressions of this 
sort make a total of 1,594,323 signers; six 
more progressions, a total of one billion; 
and one step farther, a number far.in ex- 
cess of the entire population of the globe, 
A plan which involves the inevitable 
breaking of a pledge can hardly be called 
desirable. 


Temperance 
for the Billions. 


PSO. 


One of the interesting 
facts of our times is the 
return of the Jews in 
such great numbers to 
the land of their fathers. Reliable data on 
the subject are hard to secure, and those 
furnished by Dalman, the editor of the last 
edition of Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testa- 
ment, and an authority in this line, are the 
best accessible. They are based largely on 
Eastern sources, and in part on Hebrew 
works, being published in Nathanael (1894, 
No. 2), the bi-monthly Jewish mission 
journal edited by Strack of Berlin, Ac- 
cording to Dalman, the entire Jewish pop- 
ulation of Palestine is as follows, the total 
population being given in parentheses: 
Jerusalem, 40,000 (55,000); Gaza, 85 (16,- 
000) ; Jaffa, 2,500 (10,075) ; Er-Ramle, 175 
(8,561); Hebron, 1,600 (15,225); Nablus, 
99 (20,000) ; Tiberias, 2,900 (4,500) ; Safed, 
12,000 (19,120); Acco, 150 (9,800); Haifa, 
1,640 (8,140); Sidon, 800 (10,000); El- 
Bugea, 120; Shefa-Amr,60. In Palestine 
there are at present no fewer than twenty- 
nine Jewish agricultural colonies, estab- 
lished and maintained largely through the 


Jews and Jewish 
Colonies 
in Palestine. 





munificence of the Rothschilds. The colo- 

nists, about four thousand in all, own 37,- | 
568 hectars of land, and devote themselves | 
largely to the cultivation of the vine and | 
the raising of fruits. Dalman, in a later 
issue (No. 4) of the same journal (Nathan- | 
ael), states that in Russia there are 216 | 


Jewish’ agricultural colonies, with a popu- | 


there is in the totality of effect a certain | grasped the fact that the scientific attain- | lation of 67,382 souls. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discownts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year. An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
inthe paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advértisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages, 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates, 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 


. SPECIAL NOTICES, | 


Certified Milk. Every dairy supplying our con 
densaries is under supervision. Milk is produced 
under rigid hygienic rules, The company’s reputa 
tion is therefore a certificate of the absoiute purity of 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


Be aires ceo pac ase ae 


Harper’s 
Magazine 


eee ee ee 


Published in 1894 the 
greatest English serial 
and the greatest Ameri- 


can serial of the year. 


It will sustain its record 
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Published by 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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A NEW LIFE OF 


NAPOLEON 


magnificently illustrated, will be 
the great serial of Tue Century 
MaGazine, beginning in Nov., A 
1894. Don’t miss it. It is the » * 
important magazine feature of 
the year. . Whatever other mag- 24° > 7 
azines you take be sure to inclu me 


THE CENTURY. 


At odd moments, when the 





Bible or lesson paper is not with- 
in reach, it is worth something 
to a busy teacher to have the 
next Sunday's lesson right at 
hand. 

Twenty-five cents buys a beau- 
tiful little boek, bound in fine 
cloth, containing all the lessons 
of the International series for 
1895 in both Common and Re- 
vised Versions, the golden texts, 


fifty-two blank 


Five or more copies, 20 


and pages for 
notes. 
cents each. 

Fifty cents buys the same book 
bound in fine morocco with gold 
edges. Five or more copies, 40 
cents each. 


The book 


the vest-pocket (4«2™% inches), 


is just right for 


printed on thin, tough paper, and 

strongly bound,—in fact, made 

throughout for every-day use. 
Joun D. WATTLEs & Co, 


1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Leading 
Hymn and Tune Books. 


FOR CHURCHES. 

The New Laudes Domini, ine 
Rev. Dr. Chas. S. Robinson's latest and 
best — supplied % churches at the lowest 
possible The success of the day. © 


FOR PRAYER-MEETINGS. 

Laudes Domini for the Prayer- 
Meeting, containing the very best 
hally. prin and — for the purpose — beau- 


ted—new type—handsome 
cloth binding, 50 cents in quantities. 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Laudes Domini for the Sun- 
day-School. Recommended by Bish- 
op Vincent, Rey. Dr. Rainsford, Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, Rey. Dr. Schauffler —ail 
ug omit. ‘‘A perfect 
book.” 50 per cent. more matter than 
others. Cloth, 35 cents in quantities, 
Books for Responsive Reading. 
Write for particulars and samples. Best 
books, lowest prices, two millions sold. 
THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 











NOW READY ! 


Music for Christmas, 1894. 


carrTye OF SANTA CLAUS. The new can- 
y Dr. W. Howarp Doank. Especially at- 
ractiv 7 “tor r young a and will be greatly ~ 
joyed by the old fo Fall of bright, inn 
amusement, dialogues, y aperamers and charm 
music. 30 cents, postpaid. 

THE PROMISED REDEEMER. Christmas 
Service, No. 17. For the Sunday-school. By the 
Rev. RoBERT Lowry. An excellent @rrangement 
of Scripture for responsive readings. Fresh, stir- 
‘ring, one © fe yn we music. The service is so con- 
structed t recitations and other exercises may be 
pe eae ifdesired: Price, 5 cents, postpaid. 

bal. 5 Cup perm AS WHEEL FEAST. By 

rs. W. Crarts and H. P. Mary. A new and 
LLB service “for the little folks. Price, 6 
cents, postpaid. 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 25. Bright, origi- 
B.. carols by popular composers. 4 cents, postpaid. 

ECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
Me. 5. Eight pages, 4 cents, postpaid. Selections of 
ropria' try and prose. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
@ t pages, 4 cents each, postpaid. 
SEND FoR COMPLETE CATALOG, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
% E. oth St., N.Y. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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CHRISTMAS SUNBEAMS, 
GOLDEN BELLS. 
THE BLESSED BABE. 
CHRISTMAS JOY. 


The above are our newest Christmas 
Services, containing Music, Recitations, 
Responsive Readings, etc.—each a Gem. 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 
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i7\ IRRESISTIBLE ! CATCHY! NEW! 
Mii ‘ Undeniably the best t and 
A tiest this season. $3.00 per hun- 
dred or 4c, each by mail. ~¥" as 
soon as possible, as there is a 
t demand for them 
&P.B. MYERS, 88 John St. N.Y, 








nN Sonnistuas BE 
CHRISTMAS GRERTING, 
RY PRINCE OF PEACE. 5 excol-= 
iuees Services for the 8. 8. 4 
wit Roots and Carols. lilt'd. "rts 


Pr. 5 ea. $4.00 = 3e, Gres. ans, of tho 8 Sor ie in 
Cansae. TAB: PROPHET OF N 
RETH. (sacred) for the Choir and 8. 4 panTa® 
CLAUS JR. (piano or full orches. scemp)for young ‘¥ 
people. SANTA CLAUS VISION f for ho 
Geo F. Rosche & Ci price 30c ea. 83. 
5 Pecghe $ Co., 40 W. Madison ue Shtengo,| i. 
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THREE NEW BIOG RAPHIES. 





citing 


wes af modern history. 
figur 


assion and prejudice. 


most important e 


resent time. 


the mind and ethical aspirations of the 
York Times, 


Life and Letters 


By R. E. ProrHeRo and Dean Br 
; Illustrated. 2 y 


a a ee en ee ee a eae =r 


“A valuable and permanent additi 





Charles Scribner’ 





Price: for the school edition, ‘5 


per copy. 


1031 Walnut Street. 


Life and Letters of Erasmus. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, $2.50. 


The author, in concluding his work, says: “I have endeavored to put 
before you the character and thought of an extraordinary man at the most ex- 
It isa petiod of which the story is still dis- 

I believe you will best see what it really 
was if a ook at it through the eyes of Erasmus.” 

“The lectures are deeply interesting, and cast a powerful light upon a 


poch. They are written im that bright and fascinating style 
so characteristic of Mr, Froude." —/Philadelphia Press. 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
By PAUL SABATIER. Translated by Louise Seymour Houghton. 8vo 


“The most popular and one of the most charming books in France at the 
Every critic of any authority in Paris has written in praise of 
it. The book will attract interest in this country not only for its subject and 
the quality of its style, but for the undeniable evidence that it faithfully reflects 


with admirable insight, aes and discrimination.” —London Academy. 


, $2.50. 


French people at this nroment."’— New 


of Dean Stanley. 


ADLEY. New and cheaper edition. 
ols. 8vo, $5.00. 


on to English literature; a book written 


S Sons, 





>+--++-+ +--+ +--+ > + > + > >- tt et 


153-157 Fifth Ave., 
New York, 
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THE COMING OF THE KING. 


= 
A Song Service for Christmas-Tide. 


A Christmas oratorio embracing bright and joyful carols 
for the children, hymns and choruses for the congregation. 
Printed. in two editions and neatly bound in pamphlet form. 


cents each ; 100 copies, $4.00. 


Latge size for the choir, full organ and voice ‘score, 25 cents 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








is the most 
successful of all 


Envelope =: 
3 System 


tors, &c. Havin 
ane yen "money. Sen 


PAUL & 


Church Revenues wonderfully increased from the start. Sys 


sages. sure, proms. ani su ply oes a for it: 
inted, ed, numbered and ain 





religious 
purposes. 
pad ~4 

opes, 
xes, off ey neees of con- 
Le Pom facilities not others we can 


Seocemetl Vay 
‘or Catalogue and Price List. Mention this paper. 
FALCON ER, 204 Water Stee Bette.. me. 


TO RAISE MONEY *: 








sample copy in flexible cloth, free and 
chorister or superintendent. Price, $7. 
or $15 per 100 in stiff boards, cloth. 


tpaid, to 
per P00" mar 
Address, Davip C. 


To mest the nd for a 
As many rad ast on average, and truly a choice collection. Wes will senda 


EW S “ Welcome Songs.” Just issued. A pictorial illustrated 
g 80ng book for w er School J Young People’s “go 


it-class, pensive 


i, "umaciccnes, SAMPLE COPY FREE 


Coog PuBLIsHING Co., 36 Washington St., Chicago. 








NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC! 


HULL’S QUARTERLY PROGRAM. 


THE RADIANT DAY, 


Music by G. Froxticu, words by M. Froxiicn, 
Is eet , A. as the best 


Christmas exercise 
yet e music, while of a high order, is 
not aitouit,—oedine 

ay. a per oy , postpaid, M . 
= cents for a copy and our cata! of 
Christmas selections. Address, ms 


ASA HULL, 182 Nassau Street, New Fork. 


Sunday-schools can handle it 








CHRISTMAS-TIDE SERVICE 


For 18, by J. B. Herekrt, oF € STORY OF AGES. 

A Valet @ concert exercise, consi. A) .3, TRY OF AS es. 
citations, ponsive r etc. A complete and 
py | attractive program. By mel. 5 ad ex- 
press, $4 per 100, not prepaid. CLA YTO arted 
publis er, 174 Wabash Avenne, ALTON 


HARVEST _ Feeding the Maltitudes (new), 

Barren Pretarimery) aed cary 
EXERCISES others. Send for list Price, 6 cents 
each; $4.00 per hundred. ee Recitations, 15 cents; 


Harvest Concert Book. 50 
HENRY D. ». NOYES ae co., Boston, Mass. 
For all occa- 


SPECIAL SERVI sions in theSun- 
day-schoolL Lists furnished on Lopetinnts on. 
THE HN Uv eg 
Cincinunati-New York—Chicage. 








grand idea for it. Qur book for 
io Se. explains. Send for it now. 





J.&P, YERS, % Jony Street, New Yor«. 
Something New for ~-Teachers. 
Beirly’s Zlementary Music , Zon —_ roller. 
zee newest ideas i A key” tgramp. Dino of each 38x 
E Tice, per set, e3 
&ay One to teach who can A Gasecr, ~ 4 


“GENUINE OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


The Most Complete Biblical 
Com of the Nine- 
ith Century. 


Containing many new features 

not found in other Teachers’ 

Bibles. Pa) ny from $1.50 to 
.00. Jor Cataleg. 


‘ThomagHehen @tom, Somat Sas... 














Westminster Quarterties. 


Three grades. The best and the cheapest. 


APPROVED BOOKS. 


660 sent for 2-cen' 
Goodenough & Weglem Co. 122 Senet 2 Street, W. Y. 


Mrs, Craft's 5s Finan Teacher's Quarterly, 

















wanpa [nOND- NEW YORE CiTY. 


AMERICAN FIRE - 
Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s 
308 and 310 fy hm pg Philadelphia. 





Reserve’ CO iansiiccicctcescoscintiitngpesns $500,000.00 
‘eserve for ——apamamnand and all 

esenesnce seepooesoeneesococesee 2,106,141.72 
Pm. 4 over “ail Liabilities,............. 76,973-74 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1894. 
$2,683,115.46. 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, es 
CHAS, P. PEROT. Vice-Presiden 
“RICHARD MARSS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Se 
wo. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Char les P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, . KE. 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Charies 8 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, Jr. 
John 8. Gerhard. 


FIRST MORTGAGES — 
On CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 
$750 $1,000 $1,200 


Interest T per cent. | Principal and Interest 
B. F. JACOBS & CO., 





L 99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


CHR 
Nusic. 


For Su = 
and iN 
Concert cunts, chery 
Saz-Gonoo’ : 


Har 
and Fillmore. Beautl 
new Music and Mecite. 
tions. Price, 5c.,, 55c. per 
doz., paid; per 100, not 
pre’ . 
Santa Claus on Ti a char- 
a Cantata for Sunday -Behools, 
as. H. Gabriel. Bright Mu- 
te and Dialogue. Price. S00., $3 
per doz., not prepaid. 


Be. 1 ® 16- 
collection of new 8. 8. 

y Fillmore Herbert, Gabriel, | nseld and Danks. 
Price, 5c. 65c. per dos. post-paid ; per 100 
not pre 

Recitations, "Ble 1, a selection of 
Recitations and two » Caiging! i s es, 10c. 

The Galilean, a Sacred Ca “tor Christ- 

mas, by Miss Jessie H. Brown and ‘en B. Herbert. 


A meritorious production. Price, 30c., 


doz., not — 
Shiloh, an Oratorio - Cantata, for 8. 8. and 
ger by Chas. H.Gabriel. A fine thing. Price, , 
per doz., not da. 
ateched, and other fine 
Octavo Anthems, by Herbert, 10 cents 
The New-Born » & Quartet for ladies’ 
voices, by Gabriel, 10 cents. 
Morn, a 


ad other fine sheet songs, 
vy, Gabriel, 86 cents. 


he above are all new. Our Christmas ¥ 
a scriptlve catalogueent on application, A A 
eB! e ca’ 
ple of Nur monthly steal Messenger at tree. 


FILLMORE BRO “a1 wea icine 
f ~ €DUCATIONAL. 
VOU GY CLSC 2@720 7070) 


& CHAUTAUQUAS 
Cas __b etate corms course in ne Eagl lah, History Cc 


ure, 


Lee Europe in the XIX, Century Le 


Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
Take up a systematic course for the com- 
Cc ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 
a 


tauqua offers a complete and h 
bay Over 900,000 enrelled since sine = * 
Joba W. Viecost, Dept. 30, Butale, N.Y. 


AU@UOL@ECLSC 10202020) 
“DO NOT STAMMER.” 














Edwin 8. Johnston has probably made more 
wonderful cures of stammerin 


than any 

other man. Refer to John Db. ctties &CO, 

publishers of The Sunday Schoo! Times. 
Send for 54-pace pamphble' sigan 8 to Tux 

PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, SK 

ston, principal and founder, 1033 8 

den ¢ eet, Philadelphia, Pa. 













ELECTRICITY 
eseeciy Reeier dae 


Dining, ki clish Bran ating 
ining, | unches.. 5 


suck wis 4 
CORB an ed ait OF 
INDUSTRIAL SCIENCES, 
SGRANTON, PA. 


A jott Yv¢rI00 


If you think of studying shorthand, or taking busi- 
ness course, send for eatalog of the famous ROCHES- 
TER (N. Y.) BUSINESS UNIVERSITY. A postal 
card gets it. 











MassacHu SETTS, Concord. 


Concord Home School, 

oe bege repared for college, scientific school, or busi- 
Pour masters. Elementary classes for little 

boys. Fifth year aegis September 26. Address 


mes 8. GARLAND, Principal. 
New England of Music. 





(The —-_ Gaara of Amertca.) 
Founded b Tourjée. Faelten, Dioccer. 
Send ro Reigate us, giving fall fal ee 
Frank W. » Boston, 


A £ ae and complete 


eoll 
HON ME stv TUD y Yes at staheete sHOMe, Low Foles 
ect satisfaction. 


t 
RYAN @ STRATTON, 10 College Bidg., Buffalo MY, 


{TANMEaING cured at New York 
S*3 Oratory. 114 West l4th 8t., New York. 
Gro, R. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Always open. 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Shorthand. Free course of lessons, 


fora limited number. Course 
months. Chas. F. Young’s School, Brooklyn, - Ye 


SHORTHAND PLM Dre oe 


Broken Eyeglasses 
Ferns) and Spectacles 
Can be repaized at small ex- 


pense. Mail them tous, and 
we will advise you 


“Save the” sisutisuszans fat 
“4 pieces” 


Ez. B. MEYROWITZ, 




















pare FACTURING orrnene 
04 East 23d Strect, New York, 


Pricpeleod GUARANTEED 
3% n aura of a “4 
oan ase" and upwards, by ty Ay 
MAR LOM , 134 E. Swan B8t. a Lid 
ieee cere. Pres. JostiaH Jewert, ‘Treas. 





in ‘ordering ene 
anything ederrtion in y Py paper, you 
pubithera, an ewell aa the Saou terr, 
the advertiseme tesa 
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The Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, October 27, 1894. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
*“ second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. 


Terms of Subscription. 


THe AY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at lowing rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, one year, : 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5. 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Ape school or rm! set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as - a A copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

or five or more copies in a package to one address, 

50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate rs. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent rtly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
@ to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one t-office, and 
others in the same school gct theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
package clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 

large yy may be divi ed into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies ‘pe for inaclub of either 
character. The free copies for pe e clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


age. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate, 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
qcnr. may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

ime as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, se»arately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a kage to a s@parate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six monthstorun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end ofthe subscription. If 
a club subscriber intends to change hisor her 

reas fora few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, a8 long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 

to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
h it has been sent. All addresses should include 
h county and state. 
Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
in than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
= person will oblige the publisher by stating th 
} club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
ed last year by 
» The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The i 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
Epirotion of the subscription. Renewals should 
refore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
abie all the teachers of a schoo! to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 
Two or more copies, one year, 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
pose must be ordered at one time, and they will be 

"3 


8 shillings. 
6 shillings each. 


either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 

the subscribers. 
‘or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Peek O. Box 1550. 


‘ 2 
Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Too Slow 


It had to go. 


And yet people thought it a pretty good 
thing in its day.. Some of them couldn’t 
believe, all at once, that there was any- 


_thing better. 


ment. 


Just so with every improve- 


The old way always has some be- 


nighted ones who cling to it to the last. 


Too Fast 


in ruining clothes, un-making them — that’s 
the trouble with the washboard. But it’s going 
now and going fast, to join the spinning-wheel. 
Women find it doesn't pay to rub their clothes 


to pieces over it. 
Pearline. 


They can wash better with 
Less work, less wear, no ruinous 


rub, rub, rub. That’s the modern way of wash- 


ing—safe, easy, quick, cheap. 


No wonder that many women 


have thrown away the washboard. 


or 20 Years 


the formula for making Scott’s 
Emulsion has been endorsed by 
physicians of the whole world. No 
secret about it. This is one of its 
strongest endorsements. But the 
strongest endorsement possible is 
in the vital strength it gives. 





mulsio 


nourishes, It does more for weak 
Babies and Growing Children than 
any other kind of nourishment. It 
strengthens Weak Mothers and re- 
lieves those suffering from Emaci- 
ation and General Debility. 


For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, 
Weak Lungs, Consumniption, Blood Diseases, 
and Loss of Flesh. 


Sentt & Bowne, HY. All crugsiots. Spans} 


Wil 


TER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


,COCOKS "AND. CHOCOLATES 


t/ m3. On this Continent, have received 


eS" HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America. 


J Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lics or other Chemicals or Dyes are 


sed in ony, of their pre oluealy 


Their delicious BREAKFAS COCOA is a 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 
BOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & 00. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
LADIES!!! 


HOW ARE YOUR 


China Closets ? 


Are the old dishes chipped and 
cracked, and unsuited to setting 
off a spotiess tablecloth? We 
will replenishitfree. Why 

drink poor teas and coffees and ruin your health when 
you can get Lead Se tgees y  y Premiums 
‘or all. Dinner, Tea, a Toilet Sets, Banquet and 
Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, Cook 
Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Ladies’ 
Waterproofs, Cups and Saucers, Plates, Knives and 
Forks, Tumblers, Goblets, given to eclab mts. 
GOOD INCOMES made by getting orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder, and Spices. 
Work for all. Speeial discounts. 3 1-2 Iba. 
fine teas, by mail or express, for $3. arges 

id. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, 
‘offees, Baking Powder,and Spices. BEAUTIFUL 
PANELS (size, 14x18 inches) FREE to all 
patrons. For new terms and premium list, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 288. 31 and 33 Vesey st. N. ¥. 


US <¢ 
‘CHOCOL™ 
rs REATEST INVENTION 
hice yore SARS 
75 crsper can "' 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


_@ % (INVENTORS oF nae 


PRILADEL' 

INCUBATORS 2a 
for 112 Guided 
and Catalogue explaining PROFITABLE POULTRY Address. 
Reliable incubator and Brooder Co,, Quincy, Ii, 














Impure Milk 
Is one of the chief causes of sickness 


| among babies. 
“In the U.S. Department of Ag- | 
riculture reports, Prof. Law states 
| that 20, 30, and even 50 per cent of | 
certain herds that supply New York 
| City with milk affected with 
| tuberculosis ; and other able veteri- 


are 


narians have testified to the same 
| condition of affairs in other parts of 
the country,”’ 


| Nestlé’s Food 


| 
Is the safest of all foods, as it re- | 


quires in preparation the | 


Addition of 
Water Only. 


Our book “ The Baby,” containing 
full information on the subject of Baby- 
hood, will be sent on request. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
73 Warren Street, New York 


FREE TO MINISTERS |; P 
A Christy 6 Knife. 

Nearly every woman has heard of the wonderful 
Christy Cake Knife. The manufacturers desire the 
names of such members of your congregation as you 
think wonld like to earna few hundred dollars be- 
tween nuw and December 31, 1894. The firm offers to 
gives NEW $900,00 UPRIGHT 

GRAND STEINWAY PIANO, FREE, 
to the person who sells the most between now and 
December 3), 1894, This oncht tointerest the young 
ladies especially. If you will send us a dozen names 
of people who would care to learn more about this 
magnificent premium offer, we will mail you at once, 
free of charge, a Christy Cake Knife for your trouble, 
Address letters to 


The Christy Knife Co., Fremont, 0., Box Q. 





COPYING LETTERS. NO PRESS REQUIRED. 

H, M. Chase, Barnstable, Mass., writes: “‘I have 
used fourteen Bushnell’s Perfect Letter-Copying 
Books, and could not dispense with them, find 
them more convenient than a copying-press.” These 
books roll up to make thecopy. Leading stationers 
sell them. ote size. $1; letter size, $1.30. By mail, 
postpaid. ALVAH BUSHNELL, 1068. Fourth 
treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Delicate Cake 


Easily removed without > 
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breaking 
Perfection Tins require no 
greasing. 10 
@quare and 
by mail 30cts. 


Agents W anted. Richardson Mfg. Uo., 


WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


If so, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 
for us. Ladies can do as well as gentlemen. Address 
8. I. BELL & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2 layer tins 
Free. 
7 8t., Bath, N.¥. 





we will send, free, 50c. outfit of The 
Compendium, the most popular book 
out. Send at once ® one-cent stamps to 
FRANKLIN SQUARE BIBLE 
HOUSE, 51 N. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS For “Sacred Pictures.” Best illus- 
WANTED trated book in the field. 400 fine en- 
. a gravines, 17 beautiful colored plates. 
Sample plate in \6 golors free. Address, for terms, 
| Keystone Publishing Co.,: th & Locust Sts.| Phila., ka. 











Love Divine. 
[By Oliver Wendell Holmes.) 


LOVE divine that stoo to share 
On thee we cast each earth-born care; 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 
We smile at pain while thou art near! 


Though long the weary way we tread, 

And sorrow crown each lingering year ; 
No path we shun, no darkness dread, 

Our hearts still whispering, thou art near, 


° 
When drooping pleasure turns to grief, 
And trembling faith is changed to fear ; 


| The murmuring wind, the quivering leaf, 


Shall softly tell us, thou art near! 


On thee we fling our burdening wo, 
© Love divine, forever dear; 


| Content to suffer, while we know, 


Living and dying, thou art near ! 


CA 


Our Example in the 
Red Man. 


[ Rev. Edgerton R. Young, in Northfield Echoes, | 


“1OD called me to leave a large, flour- 
ishing church in the city to go into 
the wilderness, and to preach Christ to the 
poor red men. In 1868, when pastor of a 
church in Hamilton, Canada, I was asked 
to go with my young wife as a missionary 
to the red Indians, northwest of Hudson 
Bay, north of Manitoba. It was a strange 
call; we had not been thinking of the In- 
dian work or the foreign field, and were 
very happy in our home work. But we 
made it a subject of prayer. We laid the 
letter before the Lord, and though all our 
friends, with one or two exceptions, op- 
posed us, yet as God seemed to call us, we 
went, and we have never regretted it to 
this day. 

It took us two months and nineteen days 
of hard traveling to reach our field. You 
can go around the world in that time now. 
It. was.a lonely, far-off place, more inac- 
cessible even than the heart of Africa is 
now. We traveled as far as we could by 
steamboats and railroads, then we jour- 
neyed for thirty days with horses over the 
prairies and plains of the north, and then 
for the last fourteen days we went in a 
little skiff manufactured by the Indians, 
and manned bythem, The place assigned 
us in the skiff was a bit of a slab seat near 
the stern of the boat. Behind us stood a 
big Indian With an oar reaching out be- 
hind, with which he steered, arid before us 
were our stalwart Indian oarsmen. When 
we had gone about forty miles from Fort 
Garry towards the north, we saw the In- 
dians turning toward the shore, and we 
wondered what they were going to do. 
We soon found out. They took on an- 
other passenger, which to our amazement 
proved to be a great, big, lively, struggling 
ox. His head hung over one side of the 
boat, and his tail over the other, and for 
fourteen days in the month of July, my 
wife and I had to sit in that skiff close to 
that live ox.... 

We were first stationed among the Cree 
Indians, four hundred miles from the 
merest vestige of civilization. We had a 
good chance of testing the Indians, -You 
know the very conflicting opinions about 
the red men. After studying them for 
many years, my opinion is that they are 
just about like the rest of poor humanity. 
They need the gospel, and the blessed gos- 
pel is just the thing forthem. We had 4 
little log house in which to live. You 
gentlemen wouldn’t keep a decent horse 
in it, but it was the best the country 
afforded ; the Indians were living in wig- 
wams, and we were glad to have that log 
house. ‘ We thought the best thing was to 
come thoroughly in touch with our people, 
so we gathered them together, and stood 
before them with our Bibles, and said: 
“ Now, look at us. We have not come 
here to buy your silver foxes, your beavers, 
your otters, vour minks, or your martens; 
we have not come to make a fortune in the 
fur trade; but we have come with (his 
book to do you good, and to help you to 4 
better life, that you may be happier here 
and happier beyond. We know you are 
sinners, and that you have your faults, 
and need the gospel, but we are going to 
trust you as well as help you.” We knew 
the majority of white people think that 
the Indians are thievish, dishonorable, and 
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poreliable. We did not believe that. So 
we decided to trust them. We took the 
fastenin Ah de all the windows, and the 
bolt off the door, and the peers out of every 
drawer and chest, and threw them away ; 
and from that day to this we have never 
fastened a window or locked a door in ms 
Indian country; we have never had an 
thing worth sixpence stolen from us . 
the Indians, That is our experience among 
the Indians, when putting them on their 
honor, and treating them fairly. . 

Often have I been made ashamed of the 
littleness of my love by the devotion of 
these Indians, and by their love for the 
Bible. Let me give you an incident, 
One of our Indians with his sou came 
away down from the distant hunting- 
grounds to fish on the shores of our great 
lakes....This man and his son came 
down to fish, and they made splendid 
fisheries, put up the whitefish on a staging 
where the foxes and wolves could not 
reach them, and one night the father said, 
“My son, we leave to-morrow morning 
early ; put the book of heaven ia your 
pack; we go back one hundred and forty 
miles to our distant hunting-ground, to 
join the mother and the others in the wig- 
wam home,” So the young man put his 
Bible in his pack, that they might take it 
home. Later on, along came an uncle, 
and said. to the young man, “Ne hew, 
lend me the book of heaven, that I may 
read a little; I have loaned mine.” So 
the pack was opened, and the Bible was 
taken out, and the man’ read for a time, 
and then threw the Bible back among the 
blankets and went out. 

The next morning the father and son 
started very early on their homeward 
iourney. They strapped on their snow- 
shoes, and walked seventy miles, dug a 
hole*in the snow at night, where they 
cooked some rabbits, and had prayers and 
lay down and slept. The next morning, 
bright and early, after prayers, they 
pushed on, and made seventy miles more, 
and reached home. That night the father 
said to his son, “‘Give me the book of 
heaven, that the mother and the rest may 
read the Word and have prayers.” ‘As 
the son opened the pack, he said, ‘‘ Uncle 
asked for the book two nights ago, and it 
was not put back.” The father was dis- 
appointed, but said little, 
morning he rose early, put a few cooked 
rabbits in his pack, and away he started. 
He walked that’day seventy miles, and 
reached the camp where he and hie son 
had stopped two nights before: Thenext 
day he had made the other seventy miles, 
and reached the lake, and found his 
Bible in his brother’s wigwam. The next 
morning he started again, and, walking in 
the two days one hundred and ‘forty miles, 
was back at home once more. That In- 
dian walked on snow-shoes two hundred 
and eighty miles through the wild forest 
of the Wovthwast to regain his copy of the 
Word of God! Would we do that much 
to regain our Bibles? Oh, the power of 
the gospel! It can go down very low, 
and reach men deeply sunker: in sin, an 
can save them grandly, and make them 
devout students and great lovers of the 
blessed Book ! 
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DECORATE YOUR HOMES WITH OUR 


WALL 


so Guide, “ How to 
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No local dealer can com- 
pete with us in price, 

designs, and colorings. 
mailed free with sam- 


2 PAPER 


GOLD PAPERS, 5 cts. per roll and upwards. 


We are the largest dealers of wall papers in the U.S. 
and can save you 50 per cent on every roll of paper 
you buy of us. If in want of wall papers, send 10 cents 
tO pay postage on eee package of samples. One 
g00d agent or 3 —— in each town to 


sel! from meangle tote. 


CHAS. M. N.  KILLEN, 
614-616. S. 2oth Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cottolene is delicate, whole- 
some, economical, and most 
popular. Made only by 


Chicago, 








The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Montreal, San Francisco. 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 
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Is Your 


Church Light ? 


Is it cheerful and bright— 
are there dark corners in it— 


is it hard to read 


do the lights tire the eyes—isn’t 
it hard to light the world with 


a dark church ? 


ness to light churches— write 
us about your church, give us 


a general plan of 


free of charge we'll tell you 
how to light it, and design re- 


flectors for you. 


about church lighting is yours 


for the asking. 


I, P, Friwx, 551 Pearl St., New York City, 
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With } 
in opinion of the otvenpens 
and benefits of usinga Stere- 
Sunday evening Lectures and” 


| Creating interest among those 
who could not otherwise 


McINTOSH BATTERY and 
Chicago, 11.) OPTICAL COM'Y. 





25-Inch Corrugated Silvered Glass Reflector 
Cannot Tarnish. Light, 300 Candle Power. 

Will light a space 30 feet in diameter. Has no equal for 
any place where a large light is required. Will give the light 
of tweive ordinary lamps, and but one to handle. 

Our Carbon Lighter is Attached. 
No matches required. No removing chimney. Convenient as 
gas,—a boon to the sexton. Carbon lighter can be attached 
to old lamps. Your tinsmith can doit. Small cost. Send 
for circular. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 36 S. Second Street, Philadelphia. 





CRITERION MAGIC LANTERNS stercosticons 


1, lime, or electric light. bront of lanterns easTly removable for substitution 
terns and views for all kinds of uses, 
+B. COLT & CO., 16 Bee am St,, New York. 


eslogs Seen km 
= 189 i Sal treet, Chicago, Ill, 1140 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





CORNISH’S WORLD FAMED 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 
Holiday Bargains 


ingle Instruments at Wholesale Price— 


the hymns— 


aioe from factory to family, Send for 
$i75'00. and — wey Ah ‘3 Bat tw 
Fe 5 or Easy Installments. ‘oe 
CORNISH & CO., Washington, N. J. 
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STEREOPTI 
MAGIC LANTERNS ano 


ACCESSORIES SEND FOR 
To CHAS BESELERmaxer 218 CENTRE ST. 
NEW YORK. 
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CATALOGUE 
PENCIIS. 
UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEaD. 





PULPIT FURNITURE. 
A. B. &B. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CH URCH, HALL, 


, PULPTTS, CHAIRS, etc. 
aue. D. SWAN. successor to BAXTER &% Swan, 
ated Seuth Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


If not familiar with them, mention The Sunda 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples wort 
double the money. 

JOS. DIXON SRvCBLE co., 
JERSEY CITY, 


Society 





‘and LODGE | ' 


Made more pleasant by using 
BOSTON BOND, 
BOSTON Li iNEN 


AND BUNKER HILL 





‘BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


$1.50 to5n. Silk or merino. + EF. & FE. L. a specialty. 


ted, religious book 


C. A. HART & CO., 133 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


Writing Paper and Envelopes. 
Complete sampl-s for 4c., if not 

oblainable through your dealer. 

S. Ward Co., Boston, Mass. 


houses as acents. 


Writing 















iticury 
SOAP + 


The most Effective Skin 
Purifying and Beautifying 
Soap in the World. 

The Purest, Sweetest and 
Most Refreshing for Toilet 
Bath and Nursery. 


Deon throughout the world. 
Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole 


W.L, 


Potter 
Provs.. Boston. 





DoucLas 
$3 SHOE NO SAUEAKING 







#5. 5. CORDOVAN, 
& ENAMELLED CALF. 


54.4530 FINE CALF KANGARODL 
$ 3.89 POLICE, 3 Sa.es. 


. WORK 
$2 Tee MENS 


W-L» DOUGLAS. 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


You can snve money by wearing t*e 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 


this gradeof shoes 


value by stamping the name an 


in the world, and guarantee their 
price on tho 


bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere atlower prices 
ven than any Other make. Take no 


the value 
stitute, 





your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


Jaros ros Hygienic { Underwear 


ear of heal a comfort — 


} By ae thorough tection irrita 
Sheorbe moistere—cant sariak— 


fitting — moderate to gules ~Eenagent eae 
Jaros Hygienic Upgeryper Oda ,» 631 Broadway, 
New Yor! 














A handsome Leopard, 
Tiger, Lion or Black Bear 


RUG 


37) et 2 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 


inches, sent anywhere 
Cc. O. D. for $2.90. 
Regular retail price $6.00. 
Made from fine wool, 
apy G4 Finesse and reversi- 
tiful rug for tho 
parlor cr rball Pr. fine Lace 
Curtains, oe ya yds. by 54 in. 
sent C. O. D. Jor $2.50—re- 
tail price $5.00. Sole Agents 
wanted in 5 every town. 


60 page co illus. of 
Lace and Chenille silte Curtains and 
Smyrna Rugs, eto., free on 


requess. 
W. T. SMITH & SON “ 
3d & Lehigh Ave., 


ay ye 





not as represented. 


JOHN P. TWADDELL, 
_ta10 & 1212 Market Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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. IN all this Wide, Wide World there ss no Paper for the Home Circle like THE CHRISTIAN 

HERALD. Charmingly Edited in Dr. [almage’s happiest vein, Beautifully Wlustrated with 

a Profusion of Lovely Pictures, handsomely Printed on Excellent Paper from Large, Clear 

Type, and published 52 times a year, it is pre-éminently the Brightest and Best Family Paper 

of our day and generation. With every Issue it grows in Beauty and Interest, and they who 

gonce Subscribe feel they never again can be happy without it. It makes Home Brighter, 

® Cheerier, Sweeter, and Better, and the Family that does not yet enjoy the Charm of its 
Ttumage Weekly Visits, lacks something that only THE CHRISTIAN HERALD can supply. tap Oeck 
As an EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENT to give it a fair trial, if you send $2.00 to-day, Dr.Talmage will send any one of the 
following three unequaled Premiums (ALL CHARGES FULLY PREPAID),and THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for ONE whole YEAR. 


GOSPEL HYMNS—SIX VOLUMES IN ONE—FREE 


NEVER BEFORE has it been possible to secure these 739 HYMNS, constituting the books usually 
known as GOSPEL HYMNS 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 all in ONE VOLUME, but THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD has secured a large edition of these marvelously soul-stirring Hymns in COMBINED 
FORM, WITHOUT A DUPLICATE, printed from LARGE TYPE and SET TO MUSIC, and Beau- 
tifully Bound in Maroon Cloth, with Red Edges and GOLD Stamp. Veryrich and choice. ¢ 
® Remember all the Hymns contained in Nos..1, 2, 3,4, 5 and 6 of the GOSPEL HYMNS, used by D. L. MOODY and Ira D. 
SANKEY in their famous Evangelistic meetings in this and other.countries, are found in this volume, which measures, 
WHEN OPEN, 8 1-2 x 12 inches, and contains about 700 LARGE PAGES. Every ae home should have one. 











with over 400 ‘pages of ILLUSTRATED 
Deautiful Bible is Bound in LEATHER, DI- 
d-crimped Corners, and with RED UNDER 





VINITY CIRCUIT, OVERLAPPING EDGES, 
GOLD edges; ‘which give it.a VERY RICH 


appearance. It contains a CONCORDANCE, 
COLORED MAPS prepared by Major Conder. 
MARK, and is packed in a NEAT BOX and 


‘ You cannot find anywhere a more suitable Holiday 
you intend to gladden the heart of Pastor, Superinten- 
Leaguer, or Christian Worker generally, here is your 

















SubjectIndex, Biblical GAZETTEER, and, 13 


Each Bible has SILK HEAD-BANDS, a BOOK- 


sent, ALL EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID. 
Gift than one of these beautiful Teachers’ Bibles, and if 


dent, Teacher, Scholar, Christian Endeavorer, Epworth 
opportunity, as long as our supply may last. 











DR. TALMAGE’S “PATHWAY OF LIFE —FREE 


544 LARGE Pages. Over 200 ENGRAVINGS. Half-tone Portrait of Dr.Talmage. Bound in Rich 


Cloth and Gilt. Measures, when open, from tip to tip, 9x!5 INCHES. WEIGHS 3 POUNDS. 
Among those who cordially endorse this Great Book, are HER MAJESTY,QUEEN VICTORIA, Ex-Pres. HARRISON,Hon. 
J.G. CARLISLE, Gen. O.O. HOWARD, Miss Frances WILLARD, Bishops VINCENT, HURST, and GRANBERY, Joseph 
COOK, Governor Fitzhugh LEE, Senator John SHERMAN, Harriet Beecher STOWE, and Neal DOW. * * “THE 
PATHWAY OF LIFE ” contains DR. TALMAGE’S Grandest, Best, and most Beautiful Thoughts. It goes out into the 
world to do good and to help men and women in their efforts to attain to higher and better and more successful lives. * 


“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE” has never beet Sold at Less than $3.75. You will find it Worth its Weight in Gold. 


Paiproh é Sap Remember THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Brightest Paper in the World and ANY ONE of these 
Wonderful Premiums may EACH BE SENT TO A SEPARATE ADDRESS; and as WE PREPAY CHARGES, we are offering you 


TWO VERY APPROPRIATE PRESENTS FOR $2.00. 


As soon as our stock is exhausted, we immediately Refund the Money. Do you long te 
make Home more and more attractive ? Let THE CHRISTIAN HERALD enter it. Like a ray 


of sunshine, it brightens and cheers, en- ° 2 
mcourages and comforts. You cannot As bQe.4t AC 7, latin agl ’ 
? /- ’©™ afford to be without it. Address to-day 160 to 170 Bible House, New York @ City A Qieol Here 


If you desire all THREE PREMIUMS mentioned above with THE CHRISTIAN 
COMBINATION PREMIUM OFFER. HERALD for One Year, send us $4. If you desire any TWO of the above 























ARERR SESE ERI SR ES A, ATT SORES Se RMIT TY: 
Premiums send us $3. Each Premium and the Paper may be sent to a SEPARATE ADDRESS WITHOUT extra EXPENSE. 





The Sunday y Bchool Times intends to admit o only advertisements that: ae welnwer th Sho mld. . howe ver, 
7 an adve rtisement of a party as ot having good commer nserted, 
tbe pablishers wil) refund to eubecti bers apy money that they lose os party aes spies wkkceeet iin sh 





